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When the Orchard Has Charms Irresistible 


ONE OF THE WAYS TO KEEP BoOyS AND GIRLS ON THE FARM 


‘Trowbridge states that pasteurizing cider on the farm (see article on pasteurizing, on Page 220 of American 
Agriculturist) can be done by arranging barrels of cider in a perfectly tight compartment where it is possible to 
raise the temperature fo 140 or 160 deg. It should be maintained at this heat for several hours. The heat is 
communicated through the wood and permeates very slowly. Barrels used for this purpose must be strong and 
must not be filled quite full. After they have been held for the desired length of time they can be cooled by 
wetting them down with cold water. If very small quantities are to be pasteurized place the cider in stout bottles 
filled to within an inch or two of the cork. Fasten the corks down with wire, place the bottles in a kettle of water 
and heat until the water reaches the temperature required for the cider. Allow them to stand at this temperature 
for 15 to 20 minutes, then cool and store, placing them on their sides. 
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Fair Dates. 





State Fairs and Expositions. 


Be Ree Creer O 16-18 
Arkansas, Pine Bluff................. O 14-19 
California, Sacramento.............e.. S 2-14 
Canada, Ottawa eee eee, 
Central Can, Otts wa. “Ont...: res a) oy: | 
Colorado, Puello... ....scccocccccscccses S 23-27 
Florida, Jacksonville -N 19-24 
Georgia, Savannah coool 4-9 
Illinois, Springfield. .8 30-O 
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Indiana, Indian: ipolis is a arnt tka gal wae 
Interstate, Louisville, Ky..........8 23-O 
ee ere 
ES rier: Fe S 23-27 
Missouri, St Louis bcaucaceange O 7-12 
Missouri, Sedalia ....§ 9-14 
Nebraska, Lincoln ee .A 30-S 6 
New Jersey Interstaie, Trenton. S 30-O 4 
New York, Syracuse ............ S 9-13 
North Carolina, Raleigh. pchateeca' oe -aine are O 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax .-S 14-21 
Oregon, Salem. -S 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Be thlehem. ee ee 
South Carolina, ( ‘olumbia... cane sce ee ae 
South Dakota, Yankton................8 9-13 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta, Ga....O 9-26 
cy) ee Pee ree ..S 28-0 3 
Washington, N Yakima, .§S 30-0 5 
Western Can, London, Ont ere Oy 
West Virginia, Wheeling..............S 9-13 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee -S 9-13 
ibaniaineians 
County and District Fairs. 
Illinois. pie Oo, - - — Sept 16-19 
Carroll, Mt Carrol, § 17-29 Palmyra, Palmyra, 5. 22 
Champaign. ae a Rags , Sept 35-28 
lark, Martinsville, Ox -5 p oiasine 7 
Coles, Charleston, Sept 17-21 Plattsburg, Plat “ 
Cumberland, ——, 10-14 Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 
DeKalb, Sandwich, 38 =" . Racquette and St 
iglas, Camargo, 5S il. Potsdam, Sep 13 
age, Wheaton, Oct 10-12 Richfield Springs, Richfield 
Taris, Sept 2 ~at Springs 30-Oct 2 
Effingham, Effingham, 9 £5 Riverside. S$ 10-13 
Effingham, Watson, 5 24-27 Rensselaer, } $ 10-13 
Fulton, Avon, Sept 36 Rockland, Orangeburg 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 8- 8-11 ; ~~ Sept 9-13 
Hardin, Rockcreek, 5S 20 Schenevus, Schenerus 
Henry, Kewanee, Sept £13 Sept 19-21 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 17-20 sidney, Sidne; Sept 10-12 
Jo Daviess, Galena, Oct 1-4 ¢ ‘ P x 
Jo Daviess, Warren, 8S 10-13 . 
Kankakee, Kankakee, 5 9-13 
Macoupin, Carlinvillk 
Oct 8-1 
Marshall, Wenona, - 5 ll 13 
Mercer, Aledo, Sept 17-20 Schuyler, Watkins, $ 17-20 
Peoria, Elmwood, $8 _ 17-2) geneca, Waterloo, — 8 24-26 
Perry, Pinckneyville, O 14 Steuben, Bath. | Sept 24-27 
Pope, Golconda, Oct 3-6 Suffolk,’ Riverhead, § 7-20 
Putn: am, McNabb, Sept 11-13 Tompkins, Ithaca, 8 
Richland, Olney, Sept 10-13 Vernon, Vernon, Sept 5-26 
tock Island, Joslin, S 10-12 Warren’ Pottersville, S 24-27 
Shelby, gf S 10-14 Washington, Ft Edward 
Stephenson, Freeport, s ‘9-12 
si Os Sept 10-13 Wayne, Lyons, Sent. 82 
gg ae i an, 8 4 Westchester, by ne OF ey 
nionu, sonesooro, i" Se -Oct 5 
Vermillion, Indianola, WVvoming. a. Ox t 12 
Sept_10-14 Wyoming. Warsaw, S 24-3 
Warren, Monmouth, 3 $13 Warren, Warrensburg, 
Williamson, M: :rion, s 10-13 Sept 17-20 
Woodford, El Paso, 5S 91% Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 10-12 
New York. Indiana. 
Afton, Afton, Sept 2427 Allen, Fort Wayne, 8 10-13 
Albany, Altamont, A 26-29 Bartholomew, Columbus, 
Allegany, Wellsville, A 19-23 , Sept 10-14 
Allegany, Angelica, S 10-12 Dubois, Huntingburg, am 
Singlramton, Binghamt ym, Y ep 
u imton £ —_ c 4 a Cc ovington, Ss i7- 4 
‘ape Vincent, Cape Vin- Fulton, Rochester, § 2-! 
Cape, Vincent, Spot 10-13 Grant, Marion, ‘Sept 10-13 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk, Huntington, Huntington, 
Sept 17-20 " Sept 16-21 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, Jay, Portland, Oct 14 
Sept. 16-19 re aincennes. Sept $4 
Chemung, Elmira, S 30-0 4 La Porte La Porte, 8 17-1 
Chenango, Afton, Sept 24-27 Marshall? Bremen, Oct 8-11 
Chenango, Greene, $ 10-13 Marshall, Bourbon, Oct 1-4 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 10-13 Montgomery, Crawtorderitie, 
‘obleski Cobleskill, 
Cobleskill, Coblest".. 23-28 Noble, Kendallville, $-30-0 4 
Dutchess Poughkeepsie, Porter, Valparaiso, 8S 10-13 
; Sept 24-27 Putnam, Portland, Oct 1-4 
Dryden. Dryden, Sept 17-20 Steuben, Angola, Oct 8-11 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 19-13 Spencer, Chrisney. S w-O 5 


Franklin, Malone, 8 24-2 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, 
Sristol Center, Sept 21-23 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 16-19 
Gerham, Reeds Corners, 


He »*mlock 
-Vin 
Sept 
Lowville, Sept 
ton, Hemlock, 
Madison, Brookfield, 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
Monroe, Brockport, S 
Morris, Morris, 
Niagara, Lockport, 
»s, Naples, Sept 
x, Newark, Oct 
Newark Valley, 
Sept 10-12 
Sept 26-30 
Center, 
Sept 21-22 


se] 
Reed Corners, 
Oct 


Hemlock, 
Jette son, Cape 


Lewis, 
Livings 


No Tioga » 


Rome, 
Bristol 


Oneida, 
Ontario, 
Ontario, 
. 3-5 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
Sept 17-19 
Oneonta, 8S 16-19 
Ogdensburg 


Oneonta, 
Oswegatchie, 


Sept 3-6 
Orange, Middletown, S 17-20 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls 

Sept 17-20 
Oswego, W Phoenix, S 28 
Otsego, " Cooperstown, y ? 
Otsego, Morris, ct 13 






Switzerland,East Enterprise, 
Sept 10-13 
Sept 11-13 

ansville, 
Sant 24-28 


Tipton, Tipton, 
Vanderburg, Ev 


Vigo, Terre Haute, 8 30-0 5 
Washington, Salem, S$ 9-13 
Warrick, Boonville, S 9-14 


Wayne, 
aca rg 


Richmond, S 24-27 


Armstrong. Dayton, S 24-27 
Bedford, Bedfor d, Oct 1-3 
Berks, be aatewe, Sept 17-18 
Berks, Reading Oct 1-4 
Blair, Holidayburg, S 10-13 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 10-13 
Bradford, Towanda, S 24-27 
Bradford, Troy, Sept 17-20 


Clearfield, S 17-20 
Bloomsburg 


Clearfield, 
Columbia, 


Oct 8-11 
Dauphin, Middletown, 

Sept 10-13 
Greene, Carmich: .els, O 23 


Waynesburg, § 17-20 
Huntingdon, 
Sept. 17-20 


Greene, 
Huntingdon, 


Indiana, Indiana, Sept 10.13 
Lancaster, Lancaster, O 1) 
Lehigh, _ ne S 23-28 
Luzern, Dallas, Oct 1-4 
Lycoming, nae ghesville, 

Sept 17-20 
Mercer, Greenville, S 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro, Cct 1-3 
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Northampton, Nazareth, Fairfield, Lancaster, O 9-:2 Cite, Chnton, Sept 10-13 Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Fayette, Washington 2 Clinten, DeWitt, Sept 17-20 t 9-13 
Northumberland, Milton, Sept 17-20 Clinton, Lyons, Sept 10-13 Oneida, Rhine tander, 
Oct 14 Fayette, W ashington, Davis, Bloomfield, Sept 10-13 t 912 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, Sept 24-27 Delaware, Manchester, Ozaukee, Cetteteen “B° 16-18 
Sept 10-13' Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 17-20 Sept 24-27 Pepin, Durand, Sept 25-28 
Susquehanna, Montrose, / Guernsey, W ashington, Dubuque, Cascade, S 10-13 Pierce, Ellsw orth, Sept 18-20 
Oct 3 . oe Emmett, Esterville, 8 24-27 Polk, St Croix Falis, 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 24-27 Hancock, Rindlag. Sept 10 Fayette, Arlington, § 17-19 Sept 10-13 
Venango, Oil City, 8 10-13; Hardin, Ada, 720 Franklin, Hampton, 8 11-13 kortzge, Amherst, Sept 17-20 
Washington, CR Ay Harrison, Cadiz, Sct 2-4 Grundy, ‘Grundy Center, Richland, ttichland Center, 
Oct 1-3: Henry, Napoleon, 8 17-2 Sept 10-12 Sept 24-27 
Washington, Washington, Jefferson, mith field, S 3- Guthrie, Guthrie Center, Richland, Viola, Oct 1-4 
Sepi 2-i! Lawrence, Proctorvill Sept 23-26 Sauk, Barabco, Sept 24-27 
Westmoreland, Youngswood, Sept 11-13 Haneock, Britt, Se pt 17-19 Shawano, Shawano, 8 23-27 
pt 17-20; Licking, Croton, Sept 0-13 Harrison, Missouri Valley, St Croix, New Richmond, 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, H Licking, Newark, Oct 1-4 Sept 21-27 Sept 24-26 
Sept 18-20 Logan, Bellefontaine, O 1-4 Iowa, Victor, Sept 17-19 Trempealeau, Galesville, 
York, Hanover, Sept 17-20 Lorain, Elyria, Sept 17-20 Jasper, Newton, Sepi 9-12 Aug 21-23 
York, York, Sept 7-11 M: idison, London, Sept 10-13 Jefferson, Fairfield, 8S 10-12 Taylor, Medferd, Sept 26 4 
Mahoning, Canfield, 8 24-26 Kossuth, Algona, Sept 17-20 Vernon, Viroqua, Sept 17-2 
Michigan. > a ~ ge | + sae. West Point, Sept -13 Waukesha, Waukesha, 

. . P irion. irion S 2 inn, Marion, Sept 11-15 Sept 242 
Allegan, ‘lainwell, S 24-28 Meigs, Pomeroy, Sept 11-13 Mahaska, Oskaloosa, 3 10-13 Waushara, Waut« ua 
parte Hastings. ul gon ey Miami, Troy, Sept 23-27 Marion, Pella, Sept 21-27 : Sept 5-27 
Calhoun, Marshall, Oct 8-11 Monroe, Woodsville, 8 2426 Marshall, Rhodes S 17-28 Washington, West Bena 
a. St tne Bava s Montgomery, Dayton, $ 10-13 Mitchell,’ Osage, ’ Sept 10-13 : Sept 19-21 
Ingham, Stockbridge, O 24 aan white’ B--Bs, Een, ae Rept 10-13 rs vor 24-27 
lonia, Tonia, Oct 1-4 Sept 10-13 Muscatine, West Liberty “ Walworth, Elkhom, 8 11-20 
Kent, Caledonia, Oct 2-4 aguskingum. Zanesville iii . st 10-13 ia i it 
Lapeer, Imlay City, O 24 “" = Niepine Sept 10-13 Pottawattamie im 
Lenawee, Adrian, Sept 23-27 Noble, Sarahsville, $§ 17-19 eae . Sept 10-13 Canada. 
Livingston, Brighton, O 24 p.iulding. Paulding, § 17-20 Sioux, Orange City, S 10-13 gayiot Richmond 
LAvingstom, ee 41 Perry, New Lexington, ne Tama, Toledo, Rept 24.27 “Stieton. mS "ieee -Oct 2 

ad : Sept Union, Afton, Sept 21-27 Guelph. Guelp ept 17-15 
Muskegon, ——-" 10-13 Portage, Ravenna, ‘A 27-30 Van Buren, Milton, § 17-20 oo “ 1-2 
Oakland, Milford, Sent 221 Preble, Baton. “Sept 16% Warren, Indianola.” § W-20 Kingston, Kaneston, 8 9-3 
Osceola, Reed City, 8 17-19 Richland, Mansfield, 8 10-13 ee ie ee oe 
Ottawa, Holland, Oct 1-4 Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 1-4 Winnelieso, Forest Citry.. ’ Northwestern, Goderich, _ 
St Clair, Yale, ot 13 Summit. ‘Akron ” Oct 14 AoyRnGnncsges Sent $22 x . - : Oct 1-2 
St Joseph, Centerville, O 14 Summit, Mogadore, Oct 1-4 Worth, Northwood, § 12-14 WO Brant, Paris, Sept 26-21 
_——— Saree cae ht oe ‘Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, Wright, Clarion, Sept 10-13 ~ as a “Oct 2-4 

scola ss - aoe a ; _ Oct 2 
eens vane, Oct 14 Union, Marysville, Se ct Ie Wisconsin. No Renfrew, Bea ae. . 
Washtenaw, Ann Ariel 1-4 Union. Richwood, | Oct &1L — Barron, Cumberland, $ 27-29 No York, Newmarket, | 
Wayne, Plymouth, § 17-29 ‘8 We rhe 10-13 Barron, Rice Lake, S_ 10-12 : Sept 18-20 

ep Chippewa, ¢ ‘hip ypewa Falls, Ontario, Almonte, S 24-26 
Warren, Lebanon, S 17-2 Sept 17-20 Ontario, Bowmanville 
Ohio. Washington, Marietta, Clark, Nullsville, Sept 17-0 ” ” Sone 
Adams, Peebles, Sept 17-20 é ee Sept 17-20 Columbi Lodi, Sept 10-12 Ontario, Chathan 
Adams, West Union, 8 10-13 Wayne, Orrville, Oct 8-11 Colum) Portage, S$ 17-20 Ontario, C \ 
Allen, Lima, Sept 24-28 Wayne, Wooster, Sept 10-12 Crawiord, Gays Mills i 
Athens, Athens, Sept 24-26 Williams, Montpelier, Oct 8-11 Ontario, Drumbo 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, Sept 10-13 Crawford, Seneca, Sept @ Ontario, Peterbor 
Oct 1-5 Woody Bowling Green, 1 Dane, Madison, * pt 21-27 — 
3rown, Georgetown, Oct 1-4 Sept Yodve Ys ¥ stars Sault St 
frown, Russellville, Oct 1-4 Wyandot, Sycamore, O 15-18 ee hee ae 
Butler, Hamilton, § 30-0 4 Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, Dunn. Me S 23-2: —— Vood 
Carroli, Carrollton, Oct S11 Oct 1-4 oe Menomonie, S Ba Cntasta, Wood 
Clermont, Blowville, S$ 9-1: ; Platteville S 17-19 Oxford. Woodstoc] 
Columbia, Lisbon, Sept 17-19 Towa. Green Lake, Merlin, Oct 14 Prescott Vankleek’ 
Columbiana, Lisbon, $8 17-19 Adair, Greenfield, Sept 10-13 lowa, Mineral Point, A 20-23 ; 
Coshocton, ‘Coshocton, Adams, Corning, Sept 2-26 Jackson, Black River Falls, Quebec, Three 1 
Oct 8-11 Benton, Vinton, Sept 17-20 Sept 10-15 . 
Crawford, Bucyrus, O 8-11 Boone, Ogden, Sept 19-13 Jeffcison, Jefferson, 8 { Rockton, Rox 
Cuyahoga, Berea, Sept 24-26 Buchanan, Independence, Juneau, Mauston, Sept 17-29 Hussel, Metcalfe, 
West Cuyahoga, ct 1-4 Lafayette, Darlington, Soe Grenville, 
a 4 "21-26 Black Hawk, La Porte City, Aug 27-20 
East Cuyahoga, agrin ; Sept 24-27 Langlade, Antigo, S 12-14 So Renfrew, Renfrew 
Falls, Sept 10- 13 Cedar, Mechanicsville, Monroe, Tomah. ' Sept 10-13 Sept 26-27 
Defiance, Hicksville, 8 4 . " _ Sept 10-15 Outagamie, Seymour, S 2-28 York, Markham. Oct 2-4 
Delaware, Delaware, 8S 17-20 Cherokee, Marcus, 8 10-12 ne 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 10-13 Clarton, Elkader, Sept 10-13 [To Page 228.] 
ARMSTRONG & McKEL' = 
A= JHE cost by the pound or “gallon is 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. F 
apentennes —- not the true measure of paint 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. . . c 
ANCHOR } cincnnat economy. Considering the cost of 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC material and labor necessary to paint a 
BRADLEY ‘ 
| ’ ad 
srooxtya( = ,~=| house, Pure “old Dutch process’’ White Lead 
cw ofl 
JEWETT i 
ULSTER is the cheapest and, durability considered, 
UNION 
Ne) by far the most economical, and is the only 
icago. 
SHIPMAN e . ° a. ° 
COLLIER paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 
MISSOURI | 
St. Louis. ‘ : ‘ z 
RED SEAL . The brands named in the margin are 
SOUTHERN 3 
JOHN T.LEWIsa@Brosco | QENuINe. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
eaten Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Salem, Mass. | any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiect giving valuable 
CORNELL Buffalo information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 
KENTUCKY all applicants. 
Louisville. 
g . ° e ™ yr 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 























DRILLING 


WELL wrcrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any = of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on silis. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily, Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 
Catalogue Free to All. Ostaioruc (as pases)’ wit 


js Catalogue (16 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
ogue. io0 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Tops, sent for three centsin 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











IT’S UP TO YOU! 


NOW will you try PAGE Fence? It’s a good one, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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When Writing to Advertisers[Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Maen.” — Washington. 


Volume 68 
Fall Trapping the Hessian Fly in Wheat. 


N a recent number American 

Agriculturist called atten- 
tion to the splendid bulletin 
issued by Cornell univ on 
the Hessian fly and its rav- 
ages. Prof Roberts has re- 
ceived a letter from a prac- 
tical farmer, S. W. Wid- 
hams, which is of ‘great in- 
terest and timely importance on the use of 
the trap or decoy crop of early wheat in 
which to concentrate the brood of fall flies. 
It says in part: 

“IT have just read with a great deal of 
interest your latest bulletin, 194, on the 
Hessian fly, and it reminded me of my 
promise to inform you of my success with 
the decoy strip that you recommended me 
to sow last fall. I sowed two widths of 
the drill around a 20-acre field Aug 25 last 
then sowed the balance of the field 





year, 
Sept 27 aad 28. Just before the last sowing 
came Bs. Bon the ground I plowed the 


decoy strip under just as you advised, and 
resowed it. When I plowed that strip 
under I found that practically every leaf 
and stalk of wheat was completely covered 
with the eggs of the fly, so that the strip 
looked brown. Myriads of flies swarmed 
up in front of the horses as they walked 
along. For the result of my extra labor, 
amounting to a half day’s work for man 
and team and 2 bu of wheat used on the 
trap strip, I have just threshed a fine sam- 
ple of wheat, averaging 21% bu per acre, 
this average including seven acres on a 
nearby field that was sowed after beans 
where I could not use the trap strip. Some 
of my neighbors are threshing from 2 to 8 
bu per acre of poor chicken feed. Most 
of them are now preparing the trap strips 
and we are going to sow them. With a 
thorough preparation of the soil, a good fer- 
tilizer and late sowing in connection with 
the trap strip, I can succeed and do not care 
to attempt to raise Dawson or any other 
so-called fly-proof wheat of an inferior mill- 
ing quality.”’ 

Farmers are urged to sow decoy strips 
around or in their wheat fields this season. 
The conditions seem favorable for an early 
and unusually large development of the fly 


For Week Ending September 7, 1901 


this fall. Following out the practical sug- 
gestions given in the bulletin named and 
paying careful attention to late sowing of 
the main crop, myriads of these destructive 
pests can be destroyed this fall. 


A Great Wheat Crop Being Secured. 








On July 1 American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents reported the condition of the 
winter wheat crop at 91.4, basing their 
judgment upon the general appearance of 
the crop just before harvesting began. The 
present report, giving condition when har- 
vested, based upon the actual handling of 
the crop at harvest, as modified by thresh- 
ing results, so far as that work is done, 
shows a general condition of 92.3. 
With the exception of Tex, where drouth 
and aphis worked damage, Mich, where fly 
and winterkilling were common, and lim- 
ited localities in the Ohio valley where 
there was either fly or winterkilled areas, 
the past season has been remarkably fa- 
vorable for winter wheat from start to 
finish. 

Under such almost perfect weather con- 
ditions, it has been a foregone conclusion 
that the rate of yield would be high. Last 
month American Agriculturist published a 
consolidation of threshing results report- 
ed vp to that time, showing an average 
of 16.2 bu per acre. This figure was de- 
cidedly above the yield indicated by the 
July condition, and the suggestion was 
made that later threshing results might 
not be quite so high. Returns this month 
show no tendency toward a lower figure, 
the average of threshing results to date 
showing 16.1 bu per acre. It is, of course, 
possible that our final report on rate of 
yield next month may*show some reduc- 
tion from these very high figures, but in all 
probability the change will be very slight. 

On the basis of the acreage reported in 
June the present threshing return would 
indicate a total crop of winter wheat of 
457,000,000 bu, a figure showing the largest 
crop ever grown. American Agriculturist 











No. 10 


has steadily maintained that the present 
crop was likely to make a new record in 
wheat growing, three months ago, indicat- 
ing a belief in a crop in excess of 450,000,000 
bu. This position has been criticised by 
some who failed to appreciate what deep 
roots and heavy stooling meant in bushels, 
but when all returns are in it will be found 
that even the most conservative of the re- 
spectable authorities will be driven to con- 
cede that our position has been correct. 
The quality of the grain is unusually good, 
as a whole. 


WHEAT CONDITION AND YIELD BY STATES. 


-—Condition—, 7-Yield,bush., 

winter spring winter spring 

New England ..... oa 95 a 18.5 
DIOW TOCE: vccvicccce 75 — 17.5 a 
Pennsylvania ..... 95 — 18.4 = 
BEES ak seacdewsacn 60 — 8.7 — 
ATEORGES o0cccccccs WF — 9.2 — 
Tennessee ......... 93 —— 11.2 a 
West Virginia .... 90 ad 11.6 _ 
Kentucky ......06 83 —— 11.5 —_ 
CY Gbikesécsdascecne Se = 15.4 — 
pS ae 75 75 11.5 10.5 
| a es 95 — 15.9 — 
SEO, idk 00.b405c0 94 85 16.2 12.0 
Wisconsin ......... 95 90 17.0 14.5 
ree 94 85 16.0 14.0 
eee 85 17.3 16.0 
WEIRGOMGE oc isiccones 99 — 16.6 — 
MON ks ct cdcaaten 99 50 20.0 9.0 
DIORTASES:. <..666000<6 98 55 20.3 10.5 
North Dakota .... — 90 — 16.3 
South Dakota .... — 76 — 12.2 
CROPS oc ck scncs 96 92 15.7 13.0 
CPE co cccwss coun ae 92 20.5 21.0 
Washington ....... 100 95 25.0 29.0 
ORIBRORAR  s.0.5:0s:00.00 94 = 20.1 — 
CR iia cdawce seni 92 90 13.6 15.0 
AVOTABO 000005005. K8.3 83.4 16.1 15.0 


The accompanying table shows the harvest 
condition of winter and spring wheat by 
states, and the average rate of yield per 
acre, aS shown by such threshing results 
as have been received. It must be plainly 
understood, however, that the latter show- 
ing is but preliminary to our final investi- 
gation of next month, when the only actual 


{To Page 217.] 





PRIZE-WINNING MORGANS AT ILLINOiS STATE FAIR 


? This Morgan mare and two colts are owned by J. C. Brunk of Sangamon Co, Ill. They are good specimens, with clean 
limbs, well-formed heads and sufficient size for ordinary drivers. Morgans make excellent family horses and are general favorites, 
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Rve a Valuable Dairy Feed for Dairy Cows. 
W. F. M’SPARRAN, LANCASTER CO, PA, 

{ have had cortsiderable 
feeding rye to dairy cows. The farther my 
tests go the more I value rye as a milk 
producer. Its ease of growth and early ma- 
turity, or rather its early development into 
2 feed crop, make it a very satisfactory 
and profitable crop to occupy land other- 
w'se idle in winter. Stable manure can be 
applied to it during the winter as a top 
dressing. I believe all the soluble parts of 
it are taken up by the rye roots as fast as 
released, either by rain or thawing. 


experience in 


Later fall sowing, with assurances of a 
crop can be made than with wheat. The 


early removal of the rye gives ampie timp 
for planting corn. I had a practical illus- 
tration of the feeding value of green rye 
the past spring. As soon as our rye began 
shooting heads we began feeding our cows 
twice a day. We had been out of silage 
about two weeks and the cows during that 
time had been on dry feed. When they 
were fed the rye they began at once to in- 
crease in their milk and got back to the 
normal ensilage flow. We fed the rye twa 
old. We 


weeks, after which it grew too 
then started in on crimson clover. We had 


plenty of it and the cows got all of it they 


would eat in addition to pasturage and 
meal. 

While I did not expect much of an in- 
erease from cows long in lactation and 


continually well fed, I did expect a visible 
strengthening of the flow. It was just 
only visible, amd although I am a crimson 
clover crank, I was forced to record the fact 
that in this trial that clover gave no bet- 
ter results in milk than the rye. Asa green 
fodder for soiling, rye, according to the 
best authorities, really carries almost as 
much digestible protein and carbohydrates 
clover. It is very much above 
the cowpea in its green state in those ele- 
ments, and I think from the trials I have 
mace of it, I am perfectly safe in recom- 
mending it to my fellow dairymen as a very 
desirable forage. 

Cut when just forrning heads and made 
into hay by curing in windrows or cocks, 
rye makes a very much more valuable and 
palatable hay than is generally understood 
among farmers. ‘When made into hay it 
is handled much more nicely in the man- 
gers if first run through the cutter. The 
cows will show their appreciation of this 
aid to digestion by not wasting as much 
as if the hay is fed long. On rich, well 
prepared ground, with two bushels of seed 
to the acre, a yield of five tons of hay is 
not uncommon. 


as crimson 


—_— 


Preparing the Seed Bed for Wheat. 


Cc. B. SMITH. 





deep and shallow plow- 
ine for wheat at a large number of agri 
exper stas show that the depth of plow- 
ing is not of so much importance with this 
firm seed bed, the upper 3 or 4 
in of which is mellow and in good tilth. 
As with the other cereals, subsoiling has 
not been feund financially profitable 
Early plowing for fall wheat has been 
found especially desirable at a large num- 


Experiments in 


crop 2S 4 


ber of the exper stas. In many states it 
is a comomn custom among farmers. to 


sow Wheat after oats. Where this is done 
the earlier the scil is plowed after the oat 
crop is removed the better the results will 
be. This point has been well brought out 
by experiments at a number of different 
stations in all parts of the country. 

The value of early plowing for fall wheat 
has lately been summarized by the dept of 
agri as follows: FEariy plowing, followed 
at intervals by harrowing, prevents the 
growth of weeds. conserves the moisture of 
the soil, keeps the soil in good tilth and 
results in the formation of a seed bed best 
suited for the prompt germination and 
growth of the seed. The cost of preparing 
the ground is lessened. the yield of grain 
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is increased and the practice is financially 
profitable. 

Many farmers roll the seed bed. On 
heavy lands this is of no advantage, but 
on lighter soils it firms down the seed bed, 
thus insuring a more even germination of 
the seed and a more certain contact with 
the soil water contained in the subsoil, and 
would seem to be desirable, especially in 
dry seasons. In Utah rolling and ‘harrow- 
ing after seeding increased the yield a lit- 
tle over 3 bu per acre. On the value of 


rolling wheat lands in the west the U § 
dept of agri has this to say: A _ roller 


should never be used on the western plains, 
except in the case of late plowing, and even 


then it should be used only before drill- 
ing. This is owing to the fact that rough- 


ness of surface is valuable for holding 
moisture and checking the injurieus action 
of dry winds. The seed bed should be 
made very fine and mellow before drilling, 
and whenever possible the drill rows 
should run east and west. Strict attention 
to such general principles as the foregwing 
will result in an increase in certain seasons 
of as much as 5 or 10 bu per acre. 


— me 


Destroying Weeds on‘the Farm. 





How can I destroy the nullifire. It is a 
weed and is spreading over our farm land 
more and more every year.—[William 
Prizer, Montgomery Co, Pa. 

I do not know what plant is referred 
tc under the name “nullifire.” It its new 
to me. It is probably unnecessary to know 
the exact species, since weed extermination 
is much the same for all. The use of any 
chemical agent is impracticable on ordi- 
nary farming lands. Weeds should never 
be allowed to go to seed, and when in small 
numbers should be dug out and burned. 

When they have taken pretty full pos- 
session, the only thing feasible is to plow 
them under and keep the land under thor- 
ough cultivation for a year or two; then, 
after liberal fertilizing, se¢éd down to grass 
ar clover. The idea is to pre-empt the 
ground by inducing so heavy a growth 
that there is no room for weeds; even if 
they make a start, they are crowded out 
by the superior vigor of the rightful ten- 
ants.—[Prof W. A. Buckhout, Pa _ State 
College. 

KILLING OuT HORSE-RADISH—W. H. B., 
Minn: A good wayto get rid of horse-radish 
is to plow up the ground right away. Just 
as soon as leaf growth appears, go over 
the field with a cultivator or some kind 
of a harrow that will keep it down. Con- 
tinue tHis until frost. Next spring seed the 
land to oats and chover, using a bushel of 
oats per acre, and about 12 lbs clover seed. 
If the stand of clever is good, the growth 
of the horse-radish will be largely prevent- 
ed. However, should it persist, cut the oats 
and at once break up the field again, re- 
peating the frequent cultivation advised for 
the remainder of this season, until frost 
appears again next year. By that time you 
will have it about wnder control. You ought 
to have but little trouble in getting rid of it 
by putting the ground to some cultivated 
crop like corn or potatoes. Of course, it 
will be some little trouble to hold it in 
check, but you can conquer it all right.— 
{[Editors. 

- a 3 

Points on Storing Onions—I agree with 
your correspondent who questioned the 
wisdom of piling onions for winter to the 
depth of 3 or 4 ft. In my recent article, 
published in your columns, I mentioned 
deep piling only for the crop when first 
housed, really a temporary matter. From 
each pfle the crop with us is topped and 
then disposed of; either by sale or placed 
in storage for winter keeping. If to be 
frozen, the onions are piled to a depth of 
15 to 24 inches; if to be cellar-kept, about 
half this depth.—[J. J. H. Gregory, Mass. 





After Haying is a good time to clean up 
the weeds along fences and around the 
buildings. Don’t allow them to go to seed. 








Commercial Agriculture. 


Apple Evaporators Short of Fruit. 





The past week has brought no particu- 
larly new developments in the apple situ- 
ation. Buyers are covering all the apple 
sections with inquiries, and in many in- 


stances endeavoring to make contracts 
through personal representatives. It is ev- 
erywhere conceded that apples will rule 


high. Farmers so fortunate as to have fair 
crops of apples in sight are very properly 
cautious about selling to the first buyer 
that appears. At the same time, there is 
the possibility of overreaching and holding 
at too high price. It is probable that ap- 
ples of all descriptions will be saved and 
used in some way, and as a result, the 
production may prove considerably larger 
than now seems probable. Foreigners want 
our fresh fruits and evaporated apples, but 
are afraid of high prices. Reported that a 
considerable quantity of evaporated apples 
is still in cold storage, carried over from 
a year ago, and this would help to supply 
the shortage. 

The cheaper grade of apples have a het- 
ter market before them than in years in 
the heavy evaporating sections. Notably 
N Y, Mich, Mo, Ark, ete, where there is 
a marked scarcity of fruit, and growers 
are receiving unusually high prices. In 
many instances driers will not operate at 
all, and at best the promise is to be a 
short run at evaporating plants. Many 
farmers operate their own evaporators, this 
making it more difficult to fully learn 
prices paid for apples for this use. 


In the city markets, speculative buying 
of evaporated apples for future delivery 
fas served to increase the strength, and 
prices are highest in years. Prime apples, 
to be delivered Oct to Dec, have sold in 
N Y city at 9%.@10c; some dealers antici- 
pate a further advance to 11@12c before 
material reaction. 

In the neighborhood of Allegan, Mich, 
no plants operated up to kate Aug. and 
present price of apples for drying 25@30c 
per bu; last year, 8@10c. In Van Buren 
Co, poor outlook for evaporators, some 
driers offering 50c per 100 Ibs, against 25c 


In central and western N Y it is 
too early to name prices, but some busi- 
ness being done. In Wayne Co, evapora- 
tors will probably do little business. ‘‘Not 
half of them will operate at all,’’ -writes 
a leading dealer at Wolcott, “and the other 
half will mot produce over 25% as much 
as the same plants turned out last season.’’ 
Farmers in -that vicinity are contracting 
at 30@50c per bu; last year 7@12c for bet- 
ter fruit. At Sodus, farmers operate their 
own evaporators, but some anples changing 
hands at the rate of 50c per bu in the or- 
chard. 


last year. 


a 


Seeking Potato Contracts—A prominent 
concern in Bay City, Mich, contracted last 
spring for the product of 700 acres for seed 
purposes, furnishing seed to farmers. This 
company now has men on the road trying 
to contract table stock, offering farmers 
20c per bu for autumn delivery and 35c for 
spring, f o.b any shipping point in Wiscon- 
sin; no advices of any general tendency to 
sell at these figures, most our advices 
indicating a present level decidedly above 
this, although country market unsettled. 


Central Wisconsin Potatoes—The secre- 
tary of the potato growers’ assn, B. M. 
Vaughn of Wood Co, estimates the crop 
there not over 60% of a normal on the acre- 
age planted, and this year’s acreage uot 
above 85% of a normal area. He adds that 
an exceptionally late fall might increase 
the crop. 





Cauliflower Crop as reported by J. M., 
Lupton, general manager of the caulifiower 
growers’ assn of L I, is in very good con« 
dition. 











A Great Wheat Crop Being Secured. 





{From Page 215.] 
estimate of the crop which American Agri- 
culturist makes will be published: 
GOOD OUTLOOK IN SPRING WHEAT TER RITORY 
The condition of spring wheat is not quite 


so high as was reported a month ago, 
standing at 83.4, against 84.1 on Aug 1. The 
changes in state averages is more marked, 
but as these figures are changed in both 
directions the general average is only 
slightiy affected. In a general way, it ap- 
Slightly affected. Spring wheat thresh- 
ing is now well under way. Our 


correspondents have reported results as far 


as available, but the figures must not be 
accepted as typifying anything more than 
early and scattered results. The threshing 
results to date indicate an average yield of 
about 15.0 bu per acre. If later returns 
shall confirm these early results, the spring 
wheat crop may slightly exceed 300,000,000 
bu, including a little more than 200,000,000 
in Minn and the Dakotas. 


No Improvement in Corn. 
The Aug 1 report of American Agricultur- 
ist, showing a corn condition of 64.4 was 
based on returns from correspondents made 


just at the breaking of the drouth. The 
returns this month show that our observ- 
ers were thoroughly conservative in their 


views. After a month of careful observa- 
tion, and thorough examination of the 
stricken fields, it is the deliberate judg- 
ment of these trained observers that there 
has been further deterioration of the corn 
prospect. Carefully consolidated county re- 
turns make the average condition of the 
corn crop on Sept 1, only 58.9, or a further 
drop of 5.5 points during the month. 
These returns not only settle the ques- 
tion of the possibility of any general im- 
provement of the crop this year in the 
negative, but the state averages show that 
the rains came too late to materially im- 
prove the prospect in any section. Not 
only is there further and serious decline 
east of the Mississippi river, where the 


drouth was not effectively broken until the 


middle of Aug, but the general condition 
of the territory west of that stream is also 
lower. 

The mest serious feature of the drouth 
damage is just beginning to be generally 
appreciated, though it has been noted from 
week to week in American Agriculturist. 
The great damage to the crop was not 
from firing and killing of the plant, but 
from the fact that the period of highest 


temperatures and hot winds was coincident 
with the appearance of the tassel. This 
is the critical stage of Grop development, 
and the tassel was burned and killed as 
fast as it appeared, preventing pollination 
and thus rendering ear development impos- 
sible. With the breaking of the drouth 
there was an immediate freshening of 
plant appearance, color was restored and 
growth of stalk and blade renewed. This 
changed appearance has been noted and 
heralded as “crop improvement,” but as 
a matter of fact the improvement is in 
fodder only, without any corresponding in- 
erease in number of ears. The rains saved 
corn that would otherwise have been lost, 
but they did not fructify barren stalks. 

Another feature not to be overlocked fs 
that this late corn was at a standstill dur- 
ing the trying weather, and is now only 
reaching that stage of development whith 
it should have occupied three weeks ago. 
Originally late, still further delayed in its 
development, this part of the crop is now 
in a position where it can be matured only 
by a long season and immunity from frost 
until well after the date when frost visita- 
tion should not be unexpected. 

On account of the imperfect filling of 
ears and the unusual percentage of barren 
stalks it is unsafe this year to attempt at 
this time any serious translation of condi- 
tion figures into probable bushels per acre. 
The extent to which this condition prevails 
can only be known when the crop is husked 
and this feature warrants latitude in esti- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





mates of from 1200 to a possible 1400 million 
bushels. 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent condition of the corn crop, as reported 


by states, the figures for Aug 1 being added 
for comparison: 
CONDITION OF CORN BY STATES. 

Sept t Augil Sept 1 Augil 
: es ares 85 OS st00ec cau 65 
Pa sicteek cae 90 eee 30 
> 50 ae 30 
i. rr 40 40 Neb .....4k 50 
TPODR. 00: 62 70 Be PP eciacdle 71 
. ei eo 85 ae. ison ae 75 
ae 74 oo a 90 
| eee 80 i OC 85 
pS ae 78 85 Wash ....90 86 
ME estat 57 76 CPR tas nee 30 28 
eer 67 Other .88 88 
WEEE: sicesade 75 a —. 
Minn ..... 70 85 Average 58.9 64.4 

<= 


The Hammonton Fruit Movement. 
LOCKWOOD MYRICK, 

Berry picking is over and the total ship- 
ments as reported by railroads and express 
companies were 47,400 crates, as compared 
with 66,900 the year previous. The stand- 
ard crate holds 32 qts, or 60 pts. Estimat- 
ing all crates at 32 qts, the total shipments 
were 1,516,832 qts, against 2,140,800 qts last 
year, a shortage of about 30% But last 
year’s crop was a short one and this year’s 
crop was about 50% less than normal of 
cultivated berries. All small fruits are billed 
as “berries,” so any estimate of each is 
only approximate. The following division 
is the result of a careful canvass and is 
probably as nearly correct as can be made: 
Blackberries ..... 21,000 crates or 672,000 qts 
Strawberries .....12,000 crates or 384,000 qts 
Huckleberries -12,000 crates or 384,000 qts 
Raspberries 2,401 crates or 76,832 qts 

Total .47,401 crates 

The blackberry canes were badly winter- 
killed and a very small crop was looked for, 





or 1,516,832 qts 


but the late or ‘spur’ fruit turned out 
more than anticipated and the total was 
larger than expected. The weather was 


favorable for blackberries all through the 


season, a timely rain in mid-season being 
of much value in carrying out the late 
crop. Prices were the best in five years 
and ranged from $2.25 to 2.50 per crate at 
the station, at times going considerably 
higher, a sale at $2.95 being the highest 
creditably reported. These prices were 


spot cash with crates back and frequently 


crates were exchanged at time of _ sale, 
Boston and Pittsburg were the best mar- 
kets, though Phila received quite large 


shipments; New 
signment market. 

The strawberry crop was very 
dry land the fields were badly injured by 
last year’s drouth and on wet land the 
blossoms pollinated poorly because of pro- 
longed wet weather in the spring. Here, 
as with blackberries, there was much cash’ 


York was a favorite con- 


short; on 


buying, especially of small berries in mid- 
season, which went freely at $1@1.25 per 
crate. The better quality fruit was con- 
signed, Brooklyn, Bosten, Pittsburg and 


New York being the best markets. Those 
who had fancy Gandys did well where the 
crop was not injured by rain, prices rang- 
ing from 6@8c per qt in New York, but 
taken altogether the results were not par- 
ticularly satisfactory. The raspberry crop, 
especially of reds, was a great failure in 
quality, but prices were satisfactory, rang- 
ing at $3@5 per crate of 60 pints. 

The remarkable feature of the season 
was the very large huckleberry shipments. 
This is the ‘pickers’ crop,” and as the pick- 


ing of cultivated berries was very poor, 
the pickers ‘“‘took to the woods” at all 
spare times and gathered a phenomenal 
crop, although the berries were small from 
dry weather and picking was not’ very 
good. Huckleberries were sold by the 
pickers to speculative buyers, of whom 


there were many, and the latter sold again 
at the station or consigned to Phila and 
New York. Owing to competition the spec- 
ulators often bought on too close a margin 
and some claim to have lost money. The 
season opened at 10c per qt, but soon fell 
to 8c, tarried a while at 7c and hung quite 
steady at 6@5c the latter part of the saa- 
son; these were prices paid by the specu- 
lators. A good picker generally realized 
from 60c to $1 per day, at times doing bet- 
ter; one family of four received $7 for one 
day’s berries. Taken altogether Hammon- 
ton fruit growers have come out better with 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
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their berries than they hoped for in 


217 


the 


spring, the good prices realized and — 


small ‘cost of picking uniting to consider 
ably offset the shortness of the crops. 
_—_— 

Farmer’s Elevator Is Paying—Last win- 
ter a number of farmers’ co-operative ele- 
vators were organized in Kan. The one 
at Salina, this season handled 59,000 bu 
of wheat between July 9 and 20. As only 
100,000 bu were disposed of at this market 
it can be seen that the farmers’ elevator 
got a good share of the business. The co- 
operative elevator never paid less than 10c 
below the Kansas City market, and some- 
times only Sc. The farmers who have sold 


their wheat to the independent elevator 
are not the only ones who have been bene- 
fited, for the other elevators in trying to 


hold their business have paid higher prices 
than they would if the farmers’ company 
had not been in existence. 


Cranberry Growers Confer—The Aug 27 
meeting of the American cranberry grow- 
ers’ assn was most largely attended and 
interesting held by the assn in recent 
years. The president’s addess was on the 
reclaiming of worn-out or unproductive 
bogs. The secretary’s report showed about 
the same crop of the county as the short 
crop of last year. The insect question was 


y 
7 
t 


treated by Prof John B. Smith of the N J 
exper Sta, and the rot or scald by Prof 
Voorhees. A resolution was passed re- 
questing the secretary of agriculture to 


send an expert to conduct an investigation 
to a successful issue of this fungous dis- 
ease causing heavy losses.—[A. J. R. 





Insects Injuring Apple Trees—J. R. N., 
mM Ze 2e-oe 


impossible to identify the in- 
sect from your description. Specimens 


should always be inelosed in a tight wooden 


or tin box, also a few leaves, and mailed 
with query. It is not necessary to make 
holes in the box. 


Utah Fruit in Demand—Most of the or- 
chards in Utah are irrigated, and this year 
the irrigation farmer will be able to supply 
large quantities of potatoes, vegetables and 
fruits to farmers of the central west. Just 
at present there is an unusual demand. 


often EIN dosome things.it’s IiM enou E 


Star a wagon if you buy the right kind. The 














ELECTRIG "Witon 


lasts that long under ordinary ed AG the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our ElectrieSteel Wheels, with straight 
orstagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels an height 
from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get locse. no 
re-setting, hubs’can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or a out. Angie steel hounds. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN DAIL 

Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, **Farm Savings.” 
ELECTR‘O WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, Ills. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Professor of Agriculture. 


Applications will be received by the Government of 
South Australia, Adelaide, or by the State Agent, l 
Crosby Square, Loudon, E. C., England, for the position 
of Government Professor of Agriculture. 

The duties of the office are: 

(1) To superintend the Agricultural Cee and Ex- 
perimental Farm and teach classes there: 

(2) Toadvise the Government on all points velating to 
Agriculture. 

<3) To lecture to Agriculturists when required. 

The applicant must be competent to make analyses of 
soils and conduct such scientific and practical experi- 
ments as the Government shall consider necessary. 

The salary will be £500 per annum with rations, house 
and fuel. The term of engagement is five years subject 
to satisfactory performance of duties. Applicants must 
be in good health and under 45 years of age. The passage 
of the successful applicant will be paid to South Australia, 
and his salary will commence on his arrival there. 

Further information may be obtained upon application 
to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide, 
or to the State Agent for South Australia, 1 Crosby 
Square, London, E. C., England. Applications will be 
received up to the Ist Novem er, 1901. 











BELTING AT A SACRIFICE! 


_ We bought at sale; 500 new, perfect, red 

' gepvee stitched endless t her 
ap Ape: 150 foot length 

wS inch 4 ply. Prk lt S21. We 

have all kinds of A; gt A eather 

and canvas belts, bought at Sheriff’s 

nd Receiver’s Ca 
No. 25 is free. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPARY, 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago- 
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Onion Crop Not a Full One. 


Conditions seem to favor another season 
of comparatively high prices for onions. 
The earlier promise of excellent yield from 
a full acreage is being realized only in part. 
As shown in our recent reports, the crop 
in commercial onion growing sections is 
proving smaller than earlier expected, and 
in some important localities there was 
marked deterioration just at the eve of har- 
vest. Carefully consolidated returns from 
our correspondents in every important 
onion growing section east of the Rocky 
mountains show a total crop of a little less 
than 3,000,000 bu. This may be compared 
with last year’s report, revised according 
to latest record of movement, of 3,738,000 
bu. As shown in our table of final esti- 
mates, this year’s crop is very much below 
the bumper yield of ’99. 

ONION CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BU. 

Crop Bushels Oct Jan April 

? 


1901-02 ...2,990,000 *$1.00@1.20 ? ? 
1900-01 ...3,738,000  .50@ .60 $1.00@1.20 $1.20@1.60 
. 50 .40@.70~ . 








1899-00 ...4,615,000 70@ .85 
1898-99 ...3,100,000 -40@ .7 A ‘ -80@1.20 
1897-98 ...2,800,000 -40@1.00 1.00@1.40 .60@1.10 
1896-97 ...2,818,000 -20@ .70 -80@1.10 _ 

1895-96 ...2,973,000 -25@ .60 -20@ .50 =. .30@ —_.60 
1894-95 ...1,944,000 -60@ .70 -50@ .80 -80@1.20 
1893-94 ...2,330,000 -50@ .80 -50@ .75 -30@ .61 
1892-93 ...2,600,000 -60@1.00 -60@1.00 -80@1.40 
1891-92 ...3,200,000  .40@ .70 -80@1.00 .60@1.10 


*Early September price. 

Conditions leading up to this situation in 
the onion crop have been outlined from 
time to time in our columns. In N Y and 
O, damage through early floods and gener- 
ally wet weather was accentuated later by 
blight, and here and there reports of in- 
sect damage. In Mass, Ct and L I, where 
onions are se largely grown, much com- 
plaint at time of harvest of unfavorable 
weather and blight. In many instances the 
bulbs are very small. From O come some 
reports of onions rotting badly, but these 
not general. Western onions are fairly 
good in quality but not large; serious loss 
was experienced in Wis owing to white 
onion maggot, which has increased very 
rapidly in recent years. 


AREA ACTUALLY HARVESTED ONLY MODERATE’ 


While the acreage originally devoted to 
onions, somewhat larger than last year, 
made fair crop progress early in the sea- 
son, losses and occasional abandonment 
were such as to bring the total area at 
harvest a little less, if anything, than a 
year ago. An exception to this is found 
in N Y, where an increased acreage has 
come to maturity, with a fair but not large 
rate of yield. In the old-established sec- 
tions of the Ct valley, and contiguous to 
L I Sound, the acreage shows little change; 
but in that section developed damage in 
Aug cut down the rate of yield considera- 
bly, Onions have done rather better in 
northeastern O than in the central and 
western counties of the state. A fair rate 
of yield is noted in the Chicago district 
and across the line in Ind and Mich. 

The quality of merchantable onions avail- 
able for the autumn and winter markets is 
variable Compared with last year, it is 
perhaps rather better in O, but some com- 
plaint of small bulbs; this also generally 
true of Pa. The chief disappointment in 
the quality of N Y onions is in the size. 
Farmers’ stocks contain an unusually heavy 
proportion of small onions, although gey- 


FINAL ONION REPORT 


erally sound and bright; the quality com- 
pared with a series of years is not as good. 
In N BE, stock is irregular, generally good 
in the upper Ct valley, less so further south, 
In the Southport (Ct) section, where white 
onions are so largely grown, stock is quite 
irregular; here and there better than last 
year, but in many places much below the 
standard, the injury being attributed to 
excessive rains. Michigan has some good 
onions, and so with Wis, in spite of the 
smallness of the bulbs. 


MARKET OPENS FIRM IN THE COUNTRY. 
The new crop is moving to market rap- 
idly, dependent somewhat upon the char- 
acter of the bids. City dealers are inter- 
ested on the buying side, and have already 
bought or contracted a considerable pro- 
portion of the crop. Many farmers are in- 
clined to hold for later markets, this be- 
ing particularly true in such important N Y 
counties as Madison, Wayne, Onondaga and 
Orange. 

As was the case a year ago, prices in the 
country have opened fairly firm. While 
this has induced many farmers to sell, in 
other instances it is equally effective in 
making them independent in their views, 
and inclined to hold. In the leading onion 
growing sections of N Y, opening prices are 
largely around 50c per bu, some sales at 
60c and occasionally 45c. In Mass, 50@75c 
per bu for immediate delivery, and in Ct 70 
@80c, with white stock 85@90c, and occa- 
sionally $1. Ohio prices to farmers, so far 
as reported, are generally 40@50c per bu for 
red and yellow, more for fcy stock. In 
Mich, opening prices were low, around 40c 
per bu, and some earlier contracted at fig- 
ures below that. In northern Ill and Wis, 
farmers have sold good stock at 75c@1, per 
bu, owing to the shortage. In the isolated 
onion sections of Ia, Neb and other western 
states, all grown will be wanted for local 
markets. 

The foreign trade in onions is without 
especial feature. Exports are unimportant, 
and imports considerable. The accompany- 
ing tables show the movement, and com- 
parative® prices in the city markets, cov- 
ering a series of years. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS. 


-——_Imports-———._ ->——_-Exports-——_—, 

AV AV 

Bush Value val Bush Value val 

1900-01 ..773,306 $508,810 65.7c 165,391 $144,030 87.0c 
1899-00 ..546,705 357,827 65.4c 171,636 143,256 83.1c 
1898-99 ..771,960 499,520 64.7c 164,902. 134,250 81.le 
1897-98 ..488,853 429,173 87.8c 100,148 90,832 90.8c 
1896-97 ..560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 60,088 81.6c 
1895-96 .. -- - — 82,916 61,181 73.8¢ 
1894-95 .. = — — 53,335 46,703 87.6¢c 


Of Interest to Sheep Breeders—The an- 
nual meeting of the American Oxford down 
record assn will be held in Buffalo, Sept 24, 
at 7.30 p m, in the agricultural building 
on the exposition grounds. The Oxford 
down sheep on exhibition will be shown 
Sept 25. Further information regarding 
this meeting can be gotten from Sec W. A. 
Shafer, Hamilton, O. P 








Select Seed Corn from a good, early thor- 
oughbred variety by going through the 
field as soon as the husks begin to ripen, 
and pick out such ears as are first to ma- 
ture which are uniform in size and are well 
filled out with grains at both ends.—[Wm. 
Thrash, Champaign Co, III. 


Final Estimate of Onion Yeild in the Commercial Onion Growing Belt. 


—no of acres—, —yield p a— 
1899 









1901 1900 1901 1900 1899 
Grand Isle Co, Vt. 50 50 50 200 165 175 
Eastern Mass...... 550 540 600 200 260 
Ct valley......: 475 525 550 350 400 
Rhode Island...... 200 190 200 225 200 
Wethersfield dist. 90 100 §=6©100 250 225 
Southport dist..... 1,000 1,000 1,100 215 250 
ree -- ,425 450 450 300 250 
Orange Co, N Y... 1,800 1,500 1,500 225 390 
Other N Y and Pa. 1,500 1,400 1,500 310 375 
Northern Ohio.... 1,350 1,400 1,450 325 375 
C’nt’l & w’st’n O. 1,050 1,200 1,600 290 350 
Chicago dist....... 700 486700 250 325 
Northwest .... 900 250 350 
Ind and Mich...... 1 1,500 280 
11,040 11,150 12,200 270 
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-—total crop, b—, --prices per bu 
1 1901 1 1 





1901 900 1899 899 
10,000 = :8,000 9,000 _ —  30@40 
110,000 §=©140,000 180,000 65@75 50@75 35@50 
170,000 210,000 234,000 50@60 40@60 30@45 
45,000 38,000 75,000 50@65 40@65 — 
23,000 22,000 28,000 55@65 05 — 
215,000 250,000 413,000 70@95 50@75 40@65 
128,000 113,000 135,000 70@80 40@75 40@60 
405,000 585,000 585,000 50@65 30@50 25@50 
465,000 525,000 525,000 40@60 25@50 a 
439,000 525,000 616,000 45@56 25@35 25@30 
305,000 420,000 720,000 @50 25@40 20@32 
163,000 227,000 263,000 75@85 30@40 30@: 
175,000 315,000 270,000 75@90 30@40 25a 
337,000 360,000 562,000 40@50 22@30 25@30 
2,990,000 3,738,000 4,615,000 35@95 22@75 20@65 
























Curing Milk Fever. 





In a recent circular Dr Samuel S. Buck- 
ley of the Md exper sta states that he has 
cured six out of seven cases of milk or 
calving fever. He says the following meth- 
od known as the Schmidt treatment, after 
a Danish scientist, was used: 1, Dissolve 
120 grains iodide of potash in one quart of 
water, which has been boiled, and allowed 
to cool to about the temperature of the 
body; 2, introduce the funnel and pipette 
into the ends of the rubber tube and place 
in a bucket of antiseptic fluid; 3, milk the 
udder dry, then place under the cow a piece 
of oilcloth about a yard square, (a carriage 
storm-apron may be made to answer) so 
that the udder will be about the middle of 
the cloth. Wash the udder and teats thor- 
oughly with castile soap and warm water, 
rinsing carefully with antiseptic fluid. 

4. Insert the pipette into the end of a teat 
and fill the funnel with iodide of potash 
solution. By passing successively from 
one teat to another distribute the solution 
equally among the quarters of the udder; 
5, rub the udder from the teat toward the 
body and massage thoroughly in order to 
distribute the solution throughout; 6, eight 
or ten hours after the injection or when 
recovery is assured, the udder should be 
carefully milked out and then bathed with 
warm water, about 160 deg. A second in- 
jection is rarely necessary, but if so it 
should be done at the end of six or eight 
hours. 

es 

Cause of Co-operative Creamery Fail« 
ures—This subject was discussed at the 
recent Ia dairy conference. S. B. Shilling 
of Mason City said it was due to the ac- 
tion of creamery promoters organizing 
creameries where not needed, stealing 
skimmilk by patrons, too many directors 
and poor butter makers. The automatic 
skimmilk weigher is a minister of salva 
tion to the co-operative creamery, and 
Saves many souls from going to the thief’s 
reward. A. J. Glover, creamery inspector 
for Minn, said the five causes of bad rex 
sults are off flavor in milk, milk commenc< 
ing to sour, not properly strained, barn 
odors, and partly churned in hauling to 
creamery. When he sees a dirty can eover 
he concludes that the whole can is dirty 
and he tells the patron his can is unclean, 
If the patron pays no attention to this re 
mark he tells him his can is dirty, and 
reads the law to him which shows him lia< 
ble to a fine. A great cause of rotten fla<« 
vor is, however, found in many creameries 
in unclean milk pumps and pipes. He 
scored the commission men also for pay 
ing %c above quotations, saying the prac< 
tice is inherently dishonest, 





The Crossing and Grading Up of flocks 
on the range are of such importance that 
too much cannot be said in favor of getting 
the very best rams. While there may be 
an occasional temptation to take a poor 
individual because of low cost, depending 
on his ancestry to make up for his defects, 
it is not safe to yield. Get a good individ« 
ual with a good pedigree. 





Barley and Peas for Pigs—Tests at va 
rious exper stas show that barley is an ex- 
ceptionally valuable feed for hogs either 
fed alone or in combination with other 
grains. Peas should always be fed in com< 
bination with other foods, as they do not 
give good results when fed alone. 





Cheese Made in Summer requires 2 ta 
6% lbs of salt per 100 lbs of milk. That 
made in April or May requires 1 to 1% lbs 
of salt for the same amount of milk. The 
sourer the milk and the more rennet used, 
the more salt required. 








The Swedesto-o Milk-Fed Chickens. 


WHAT THEY ARE—WHERE THEY ARE RAISED— 
HOW THEY ARE FED. 


One of the best grades of dressed poultry 
which reaches the Boston market is shipped 
by certain Phila dealers under the name of 
“Swedesboro milk-fed chickens,” These 
are raised in Gloucester Co, N J, where the 
soil is particularly adapted for raising very 
fine chickens, and are fed in a special man- 
ner. The details of the business are thus 
told in a letter from H. C. Walker, a well- 
known trucker of that section, who also 
raises and fats poultry: 

Poultry keeping is only 
farm operations, which is 
truck, such as sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
citrons, melons, peppers, egg plants and 
the like. The soil is mostly light, a good 
deal of it is a red sand or a light sand on a 
clay bottom. Most of the chicks are 
hatched under hens and then put in brood- 
ers. But few incubators are used. Most 
farmers have a few cows and make butter 
for themselves, the surplus being taken ta 
the village stores or to customers. About 
200 hens are the average kept on each farm. 
The breeds preferred are Light Brahmas, 
Buff Cochins and some Plymouth Rocks if 
desired to fatten early. The Brahmas and 
Cochins are a little too large and hard to 
finish before they get their growth. 

My wife, who handles the poultry, likes 
to have grade Light Brahmas and _ Buff 
Cochin hens, and keeps about 100. We have 
six roosters, two Buffs, two Brahmas and 
the others may be Plymouth Rock, Wyan- 
dot or Partridge Cochins. The Partridge 
Cochin makes a good cross with the 
Brahmas or Buffs, and gives not quite as 
large frames, which will fatten earlier, also 
a good color when dressed. She sets sev- 
eral hens tegether and when they hatch 
puts 20 to 25 chickens to a hen. 

The chickens are allowed to grow up be- 
fore fattening. They are put up in pens 
or coops for from one to four weeks before 
killing, and fed a fattening feed mixed with 
sour milk. If farmers have milk enough, 
they also give it to the fowls to drink. They 
are fed three times a day. We feed yellow 
(never white) corn meal, ground as fine as 
possible before feeding. Keep the coop I't- 
tered with sawdust, hay or wheat chaff, 
and have gravel for them to pick at. Coops 
are kept sweet and clean by frequent clean- 
ing and the addition of fresh earth. We put 
out in a season as high as 1000 chicks and 
have no incubators or brooders. The poul- 
try is dressed before selling. We received 
last winter as high as 17%c p Ib for young 
roosters or pullets. We hardly know of 
capons around here, but think they might 
be all right. Some farmers market thetr 
poultry at Swedesboro, but most of them 
send theirs to Phila. 

The American Breeds of Fowls—A se- 
ries of bulletins by the U S bureau of ani- 
mal industry is to be issued descriptive 
of the different American breeds of fowls. 
The first of these, Bulletin 29, on the Ply- 
mouth Rock, has appeared. It is written 
by T. F. McGrew, a long-time judge and 
breeder of the Plymouth Rock. The bul- 
letin, which consists of 32 pages, contains | 
a lot of valuable matter and colored plates | 
of both male and female of the barred, 
white and buff breeds, which are hardly 
typical, in that the specimens represented 
have too short neck and legs. The Black 
Java, the American Dominique, are briefly 
described in this bulletin, as well as the 
Jersey Blue and RI Red, which are called 
allied breeds. 


a part of the 
mostly early 


Barring of the Plymouth Rock—It is 
very difficult to get perfecf color and bar- 
ring on Plymouth Rocks when considered 
from the fancier’s standpoint. The Stand- 
ard of Perfection says the body color must 
be bluish gray, barred with narrow paral- 
lel lines of a dark blue that stop short of 

















PERFECT BARRING PLYMOUTH ROCK WING. 


tively show the entire length of the feath- 
ers. The illustration shows almost perfect 
barring on the wing of a cockerel bred by 
Munger & Son of Ill, and when such can 
be obtained, other fancy points being also 
good, the owner has a bird worth several 
dollars. 


A Good Cabbage Section—In this terri- 


tory, comprising parts of Tompkins and 
Cayuga counties, N Y, there is a large 
acreage of late varieties of cabbage. 


promise is for a great crop.—[W. B. C. 





New Equipment for Buffalo Dairy— 


The Guernsey cow, Mary Marshall, still 
heads the list with a net profit of $2.13. This 


breed, as a whole, also shows the largest 
profit, yet only slightly better than the 
Jerseys. The Red Poll, Mayflower, has 


second best individual record. A slight fall- 
ing off in amount of milk is noticed in 
every case. The electric fan is now run- 
ning in the stable. A silo furnished by the 
Moseley & Stoddard Mfg Co is being con- 
structed and will be filled with corn from 
nearby fields. The corn will be cut with 
an Ohio ensilage cutter, with a blower ele- 
vator, furnished by Silver Mfg Co. This 
interesting and instructive dairy test should 
be carefully studied by dairy farmers. 


RECORDS OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY, 
WEEK ENDING AUG. 27, 1901. 
milk amt of val cost 

Breed inlbs butter 25cpib feed profit 
French Canadian 792.2 38.98 $ 9.74 $3.55 $6.19 
Dutch Belted ... 838.7 34.57 8.64 4.63 4.01 
Ayrshires 1,004.4 44.32 11.08 4.65 6.43 
Jerseys ..........- 880.6 48.74 12.17 4.36 7.81 
Shorthorns ......1,005.5 44.20 11.04 5.85 5.20 
Guernseys ....... 871.6 49.60 12.40 4.42 98 
Holsteins ........1,272.5 49.63 12.40 6.31 6.09 
Polled Jerseys .. 676.0 38.49 9.62 3.81 5.81 
Red Polls 945.6 45.68 11.42 4.69 6.73 
Brown Swiss ....1,008.8 43.44 10.86 4.71 6.15 








a@ positive black. The barring must posi- 








Sharples Tubular’ 


Dairy Separators. 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 
Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT’S 
DECORATION) AWARDED 
AT PARIS. 





No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 

Valuable book on ‘‘Business Dairying” 
and Catalogue No. IW free. 

Sharples Co., P. M*‘Sharpies, 
hicago, Il. West Chester, Pa. 





POULTRY YARD 






Do You Want the Best? 


Then buy the 


U.S. SEPARATOR 


That is the kind that 


GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 


PLEASES 
ITS USERS 


INCREASES 
THE PROFITS 


REDUCES 
THE 
EXPENSES 


Send for catalogues con-' 
taining much information 
it will be to your interest to 
know if you are thinking of 
buying some other make. 
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VT. FARM MACHINE CO.,BELLOWS FALLS VT 











The | 










NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 










You needn’t run the slightest risk 
in buying a separator. Get a Na- 
tional Hand Separator and do your 
skimming with it for ten days 











ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT COST 






















You won’t be under 
any obligation what- 
ever to buy it. 

Test the National by 
the side of any other 
separator made. Ifyou 
don’t say the National 
is the best machine 
we'll take it back cheer- 
fully. Write now. 


» National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





Don’t Let Hens Loaf. 


sere work overtime on raw cut 
er lays, a layer pays. You canloaf _ 
half the time and still cut more bone with 


Mann’s Bone Gutter doce 


than with any other type. It cuts all, shin 
bones, meat and gristle. Wastes nothing. Neverciogs, 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL-20 money in advance, Free Cat’lg explains, 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 





PICTURES IN COLORS. 


Six Beautiful Chromos size 8 1-2 y RH inches in natura) 
colors suitable for framing. Over ages in 12 issues of 
the FANCIERS’ GAZETTE which is pu lished monthly. I 
teaches you how to take care of chickens and fowls an 

everything a to the poultry ee For the 
next 6 months we will make the following remarkable offer. 
We will send the FANCIERS’ GAZETTE for one year for 25 
cents to new subscribers only and send you upon receiptof 
your subscription 6 beautiful colored pictures, the regular 
subscription price of the GAZETTE alone 1s 50 cents. We 


make this offer to secure thousands of new readers. A 
sample copy free if desired. 
Fanciers’ Gazette Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ae 








GALVANIZED WIRE—hes"™ 


Fifty car loads of new galvanized wire, in short lengths, 
Never was used. Comes from 6 to 16 
gauge. Put up 100 lbs. to a coiland 
only one size wire to each bundle, 
Prices range from $1.40 te $1.90 per 


Our Free Catalogue No. 25 for the 
asking. We handle all kinds of sup- 
plies from Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sale. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. ‘ 
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Successfully Combating Apple Tree Borers. 


JOHNSON. 
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PROF W. G. 





Apple growers throughout the country 
lose annually many trees from the ravages 
of the apple tree borer. There are two 
species, one of which is known as the dat- 
headed borer and the other the round- 
headed berer. Both are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. By taking proper 
preaiaution many apple trees could be saved 
if watched carefully. 

All trees should be closely examined ear- 
ly in the fall, when the young larvae or 
worms, if present, may be detected by the 





APPLE TREE BORERS AND THEIR YOUNG, 


discoloration of the bark, which sometimes 
has a flattened and dried appearance. Ex- 
uding sap and the presence of sawdust- 
like castings give the clue to their where- 
abouts. Whenever such indications _are 
seen, the insects should be dug out with 
a knife or other sharp pointed instrument. 
Those which have bored deeply into the 
wood may be reached by a sharp, stiff wire 
thrust into the hole. They can also be de- 
stroyed by cutting away the bark at the 
upper end of the chamber and _ pouring 
scalding water into the opening so that it 
will soak through the castings. 

Among the preventive remedies, alkaline 
vashes or solutions are probably the most 
useful. Soft soap made to the consistency 
of thick paint by the addition of a strong 
solution of washing soda in water, is a 
good formuka for application. It should be 
painted over the bark, especially about the 
of the trees and upward to the main 
branches. If applied during the morning 
of ‘a warm day, it will dry in a few hours, 
forming a tenacious coating, not easily dis- 
solved by rain. Whale oil soap can be sub- 
stituted for the soft soap if desirable. A 
small quantity of gas tar added to the so- 
lution will also assist in repelling the insect 
and will not injure the tree. 


base 


Fine Fruit Displays at Buffalo. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





I wish to urge visitors to Pan-American 
to. take sufficient time while here to care- 
fully examine the horticultural depart- 
ment. They will find upon the grounds 
south of the building one of the most beau- 
tiful displays of flowers and other orna- 
mental plants that they can find anywhere 
in the country, and perhaps some things 
that they cannot find elsewhere. The 
grounds have been beautifully planted and 
the work executed by Mr William Scott, a 
florist who is known all over the coun- 
try, and the exhibitors have done their 
best to make everything attractive. With- 
in the horticultural building everything is 
aglow with color, especially upon the fruit 
tables. Every available foot of space is oc- 
cupied with fruits, except the aisles and a 
Small portion in the center of the building, 


_other to make their 





where there are palms and other decorative 
plants. The states are vieing with each 
exhibits excel, and 
those which have come in later, such as 
Neb and Wis, are making an_e excellent 
showing; Mich is making a fine display. 

The finest cherries and plums that have 
been shown so far have been from Ore, 
Wash and Ida, but Mich and N Y also 
showed some very good ones, and are con- 
tinuing their plum exhibits. New York 
had at one time 111 varieties of gooseber- 
ries on the tables, and now they are just 
beginning to show grapes. In Fla there is 
a grand display of pineapples, especially 
from the Orlando section, where the 
Smooth Cayenne is the principal kind 
grown. 

There have been some unjust criticisms 
in some of the papers about a few of the 
fruit exhibits, and especially that from Del. 
At one time there was very little fruit 
ripening in that state, just after the berry 
season had closed, but the statement which 
has been made that they were showing ap- 
ples bought in the Buffalo market is ab- 
solutely untrue. I have been here almost 
every day from the beginning of the expo- 
sition and it has been my business to care- 


fully note everything that has transpired 
in the fruit dept. The display from Ariz 
has also been criticised, but everyone 


should remember that it is a long way to 
Buffalo, and it is not possible always to 
get fruits here in first-class condition. And 
one thing I should like to say right here 
with regard to people criticising the exhib- 
its; those who generally do so are the very 
ones who never do anything themselves to 


help make them better. 
iaiiaicathiiilas 
An Inexpensive Storage House. 
*F. A. WAUGH. 


The accompanying design is intended to 
meet the requirements of the grower who 
has the smallest possible quantity of fruit 
to store. It will accomimodate 100 bbls of 
apples when full, but of course can be 
used equally as well for grapes, plums or 
pears. It is to be constructed in the sim- 
plest and cheapest possible manner con- 
sistent with efficiency. It is to be built as 
a lean-to on the north side of some barn or 
granary already standing. 

The dimensions inside are as_ follows: 
Length, 20 ft; breadth, 10 ft; hight, 8 ft. 
The rafters may be of 2x4 stuff. The roof 
should be shingled on top of two layers of 
inch boards, with building paper between. 
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LEAN-TO STORAGE HOUSE-END VIEW. 


On the under side of the rafters there should 
also be a ceiling of well-matched lum- 
ber, with a layer of building paper inside. 
The studs may also be of 2x4. Outside they 


*From advance sheets of Prof F. A. 
Waugh’s book on “Fruit Harvesting, Stor- 
ing, Marketing.” Published by Orange Judd 
Co, Price, postpaid, $1. 





ORCHARDING FOR PROFIT 


of inch pine boards 
carefully laid, a double coating of building 
paper, and a layer of novelty siding. In- 


should have a layer 


side they should be covered with another 
layer of inch boarding, a layer; or, better, 
two, of building paper, and finally a good 
course of ceiling well laid and heavily 
painted. The sill should consist of one 
piece of 2x4 and one of 2x6 spiked together, 
L-shaped, making a box sill. The joists 


should be 2x6. 

There should be ene door and no win- 
dows. Instead of windows there should 
be ventilators along the side, put in just 


above the level of tke floor, as shown in 
the end elevation in the diagram. These 
can be lifted from the outside without dis- 
turbing the house, and cold air admitted 
as required. A ventilater for carryigg off 
the warm air should be placed near the 
middle of the room, and may properly be 
made high enough above the roof to be 
somewhat independent of the building 
against which the lean-to storage house is 
constructed. 

It may or may not be convenient to have 
the floor of the storage room 2% to 8 ft 
above the ground, so that barrels may be 
easily handled in and out of a wagon. In 
small 


case the high floor is preferred, a 
unloading platform will be found a great 


convenience. This house can be built for 
about $75. On some farms where material 
can be had cheaply, and where the work 
can be done without hiring, it will not cost 
more than $50. It ought to cost not more 
than $100 anywhere. 


Growing Tomatoes Under Glass. 
Cc. E. HUNN, NEW YORK. 





Tomatoes being a hothouse crop require 
a temperature of 70 degrees by day with a 
drop of not more than five degrees at night. 
This is one of the crops that are dependent 
on the sun, in that the pollen must be dry 
and light in order to pollinate the pistils 
and produce fruits. The soil for tomatoes 
may be on the heavy side and contain a 
large proportion of fibrous loam with well- 
rotted manure. As to chemical fertilizers, 
the best results are to be obtained not from 
those rich in nitrogen, but from potash and 
phosphoric acid, as these elements are 
largely responsible for a slower growth of 
plant and fruit, and a firmer texture and 
higher flavor of marketable product. 

To obtain a good yield of fruit through 
the winter months, it will be necessary to 
pollinate each flower. This may be very 
rapidly done. The pollen is jarred into a 
spoon-like receptacle and the end of the 
pistil is touched with the accumulated pol- 
len. As spring approaches and the sun 
becomes stronger a simple jarring of the 
plants is all that is needed. As to train- 
ing, the single stem method has been found 
to be the best, as the plants can be set 
much closer and still allow plenty of room 
to work around each one. This method 
consists in the pinching out of all lateral 
growths. Plants from seeds sown in Aug 
will ripen fruits about Jan 1 and 
should continue in bearing until May. 
A succession may be had by grow- 
ing fresh lots in pots or boxes 
to take the place of exhausted plants. The 
season of forced tomatoes may be thus con- 
tinued until the outdoor product fills the 
market. 


se 


Pasteurizing Cider. 
During recent years the pasteurization 
of cider has been practiced even by mak-~ 
ers of small quantities. Of. course, as in 


_ the pasteurization of milk, the idea is sim- 


ply to kill some of the most active germs, 
which will delay fermentation. The proc- 
ess consists of gradually heating the cider 
in closed vessels to a temperature of from 
140 to 160 deg, and holding it at that tem- 


perature for about 10 min. It should 
then be cooled and stored in barrels or 
bottles at once. It is necessary to heat it 


in a closed vessel to prevent the escape of 








‘alcohol and what is technically known 
as bouquet. 

The devices used for pasteurizing cider 
consist in a general way of a vessel into 
which the cider is poured. This is surround- 
ed by a water jacket. Hot water is in- 
troduced until the desired temperature is 
secured. After it has been held at the 
proper temperature for about 10 min cold 
water is run into the jacket, and the tem- 
perature of the cider reduced to that of 
the storage house.—[See additional notes on 
first cover page.] 


Methods Used for Wa Watering Ensilage. 





Will some subscribers please give their 
opinions about watering ensilage, and the 
quantity to use per cubic foot or per ton. 
[Subscriber, Washington Co, N Y. 

We have never yet added any water to 
the corn when placed in the silo; do not 
think it is necessary, except when corn is 
unusually dry, or overripe, and _ should 
then recommend about enough water to 
have the material contain about 30% of 
dry matter.—[E. B. Voorhees, Director N 
J Exper Sta. 

After the silo is full we sprinkle a little 
water over the top, but do not distribute 
the water through the ensilage, and we 
have splendid success’ by this method.— 
[Prof Andrew M. Soule, Tenn Exper Sta. 

When corn is put in at the proper time 
there is no necessity whatever for the use 
of water. Sometimes water is used when 
the corn is overripe, or has lain too long 
in the field before being put in the silo. 
In such cases about a barrel of water per 
ton of corn seems to prove beneficial.—[W. 
J. Kennedy, Ill Exper Sta. 

Ensilage cut at the proper time does 
not require the addition of any water. 
The proper time to cut ensilage is when 
the bottom leaves on the stalk are just 
beginning to turn yellow and the ear is 
slightly glazed or just a few days before it 
should be cut for shocking. When you do 
not get it cut at this time and it becomes 
slightly dried, have a hose with a _ fine 
nozzle and allow it to run on the fodder 
continuously as it is going into the silo. 
There is no definite amount which may be 
added.-—[Frank Ruhlen, Ohio State Univ. 


——_--— 


Taking Care of the Potato Crop. 


M. T. ALLEN, WISCONSIN, 








There is no cheaper method of harvesting, 
all things considered, than to dig with a 
six-tined fork. There are machines that do 


good work if conditions are favor- 
able all around, soil neither too wet 
nor too dry, and the less stone the 


better. Weeds ditto. Yet I have gone back to 
hand digging with the fork. Each man who 
‘digs takes two rows at a time, going back- 
ward as he digs, throwing the potatoes be- 
tween the rows he is digging or two into one 
for convenience in picking. The men with the 
forks ;:hould place the potato tops to the 
right and left, so that the pickers will not 
be hampered by them. Now there are men 
who are worth good wages as diggers. Very 
many had better be paid to keep out of the 
field if they cannot be gotten rid of in any 
other way. The potatoes while being dug 
should not be stuck or scarred with the 
fork, as it makes them a total loss unless 
immediately placed upon the market. A 
man who is careful in putting down his 
fork when digging is worth five who are 
wholly indifferent, only looking forward to 
their meals, sundown and pay. 
PICKING POTATOES NOW EASY. 

Picking is much easier done than former- 
ly. Now the average potato grower uses 
a horse hitched to a narrow sled made of 
2x4 for runners, about 8 ft long, with slats 
nailed upon runners crosswise, for a bot- 
tom 18 or 20 in long. He places upon this 
sled anywhere from five to seven potato 
boxes made to hold one bushel. The size is 
12 in wide, 10 deep and 22 long, outside 
measurements. Start the horse between the 
first two rows of dug potatoes. The picking 
is usually done by the younger members of 





FARM AND BARN 


the family if there be any, one picking 
from each side into the boxes on the sled. 
If ‘ wish to sort the potatoes at this time, 
one box is used for the unsalable stock, the 
remainder for the market potatoes. When 
the boxes are full they are pulled off on 
one side of the sled, and it is again filled 
with empty boxes. Proceed as_ before, 
working across and back to suit your con- 
venience. This method leaves the boxes of 
potatoes ir. bunches, so that loading for 
the cellar or market is done much quicker. 
HOW TO STORE POTATUES, 

About storing potatoes, would say that 
directly from the field to the cellar as soon 
as picked and sufficiently dry, is the best 
way. This saves much hard work and time 
as well. There is no danger of potatoes 
overheating in cellar in warm weather if 


given good circulation of air. The win- 
dows and doors, if there be any, should 
be darkened by hanging before 
them burlap or open sacking, which 
shuts out the light’ sufficiently and 
allows plenty of air to circulate. 
When the cellar is closed for the 


winter the temperature should be kept as 
even as possible, say between 35 and 40 
degrees. One or two loads carried down in 
starting to fill an empty bin, saves bruis- 
ing very many on the start. 

There are various opinions concerning 
marketing. One year with another if one 
is located so he can put into the market 
two or three loads each day from the field, 
he will not only save time, but much hard 
labor and have as much money for his 
crop as otherwise. The average stock that 
goes into market, sorted in the field, would 
shrink if held until Feb at least 10%, to 
say nothing of the risk from rot and freez- 
ing. The average farmer and potato grow- 
er is like all mankind, he will speculate. 


The grower who makes a specialty of pro- 
ducing seed potatoes must necessarily 
carry his crop until spring. 

Shepherd’s Crooks—J. T., Ont: These 


can be purchased of hardware dealers, par- 
ticularly those who live in sections where 
large numbers of sheep are kept. Your 
local dealer can buy them through jobbing 
houses. 

A Successful Dairyman said that noth- 
ing about his dairy had made him more 
money than a lead pencil. 








What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion, but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in“weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 





A Lame Horse 


is neither valuable for use 
or sale. It is better not to 
have a lame horse. 






cures permanently all forms of lameness, curbs, 
splints, sprains, thrush, &c. Equally good for 
internal use for colic, founder, pneumonia, 
temper. &c. Guaranteed to cure. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir Sores 2 \evisos ete: 
Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, “‘Vet- 
erinary rience’ FREE 
Dr..S. A TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 

Beware of so-called Elizirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall blisters ; they offer onlytemporary relief if any. 
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IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarming In- 
crease in an Already Prevailing 
Disease—Are Any Exempt ? 


At no time in the history of disease has 
there been such an alarming increase in 
the number of cases of any particular 
malady as in that of kidney and bladder 
troubles now preying upon the people of 
this country: 

To-day we see a relative, a friend or an 
acquaintance apparently well, and in a 
few days we may be grieved to learn of 
their serious illness or sudden _ death, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trou- 
ble—Bright’s disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; that is 
why we read-of so many sudden deaths 
of prominent business and professional 
men, physicians and others. They have 
neglected to stop the leak in time. 


While scientists are puzzling’ their 
brains to find out the cause, each indi« 
vidual can, by a little precaution, avoid 


the chances of contracting dreaded and 
dangerous kidney trouble, or eradicate it 
completely from their system if already 
afflicted. Many precious lives might 
have been, and many more can yet be 
saved, by paying attention to the kidneys. 

We advise all readers of American Agri- 
culturist who have any symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble to write to-day 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
for a free sample bottle of Swamp-Root, 
the celebrated specific which is having such 
a great demand and remarkable success in 
the curing of the most distressing kidney 
and bladder troubles. With the sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root will also be sent free 
a pamphlet and treatise of valuable infor- 
mation. 





GROWS LARGER HOGS 
FATTENS 


THEM QUICKLY 
CURES HOG CHOLERA 


HAVE YOU EVER LOOKED INTO IT? 


Ask your dealer or write us for 50- 
page pamphlet, telling you somes 
thing you ought to know 
about Steck and 
Poultry 


25e. Package by Mail 2650, 


STATE (F FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


PRATT FOOD CO.PHILA.PA 


ESTABLISHED 30 





YEARS 





SUCCEED WHERB 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 





at ue emg re prices. Apple, Plum and Pear 
TREES = r 100. All kinds of stock CHF AP, 
elncoee Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. Y¥- 





QUINN’S OINTMENT 


cures, without blemish, curbs, splints, spavins, wind- 
puffs, bunches, scratches, and other horse afflictions. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


Thirty years’ experience with Quinn’s Ointment en- 
ables us to guarantee to refund your money if, after a 
fair trial, you are dissatisfied. Write for our booklet. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High Street, Whitehall, %. Y. 








Catalog Complete 2 Asriesttara! Books, 


Address ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ml. 
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It is impossible to measure at this time 
the far-rcaching effect on society of the 
strides being made in farm education. Cer- 
tainly there is discernible in our great 
cities and towns, as never before, an appre- 
ciation and a recognition of the claims of 
agriculture which is most hopeful. The 
valuable work done by the agricultural 
colleges, the experiment stations, the na- 
tional and state departments of agriculture, 
and the farm schools fostered and sup- 
ported by private enterprise is beginning 
to tell in the mass. 

Never was there a more wholesome re- 
spect for the art of agriculture. Never 
less disposition on the part of city folk to 
engage in cheap raillery at the ‘country 
jays.”’ Never did agriculture stand on 
higher ground in the matter of dignity or 
the employment of the best and brightest 
minds. Never was there more profound 
admiration among thoughtful people for 
the atmosphere of the country, which was 
common in the old days to Washington, 
whose words still hold true, that ‘‘agricul- 
ture is the most healthful, most useful, and 
most noble employment of man.” Never 
was there more respect for ‘‘Farmer Jeffer- 
son,”’ for the early presidents and states- 
men who followed the plow. 

Under these conditions it is not strange 
that evidences may be seen of an arrested 
movement in the tide from country to city, 
and hints of a desire to return to rural 
life, better appreciation of agriculture, the 
advent of the trolley, the charms of nature, 
the many examples of men who make a 
business success of farming all bear upon 


EDITORIAL 


this. The question, should the young man 
leave the farm, as recently asked by one of 
the great daily newspapers, was thercfore 
generally answered in the negative by a 
number of men prominent in literature, in 
municipal government, in the national 
grange and in agricultural practice. The 
time will come when all the “abandoned 
farms” of New England, the rocky hillsides 
of Maryland and New York and the neg- 
lected fence corners in the rich prairies of 
the west will be fully engaged in adding to 
the general wealth. 
nee - 

The very successful year experienced by 
fruit growers in Georgia and adjoining 
southern states will, without doubt, en- 
courage many farmers to plant young or- 
chards this fall and next spring. Like any 
other enterprise, all farmers cannot suc- 
ceed as fruit growers, particularly where 
the peach is grown exclusively. The expe- 
rience of the Delaware and Maryland 
peninsula fruit belt should be a warning 
to those in the south who have had little 
or no experience in fruit growing. Perhaps 
no other branch of the fruit industry needs 
as careful attention in the selection of land 
and varieties as does the peach. It also 
requires regular pruning, fertilization, cul- 
tivation and, most important of all, careful 
thinning, picking, packing and marketing. 
The farmer who neglects any one phase of 
this work sooner or later abandons peach 
culture, as have thousands of individuals 
on the Delaware peninsula. Such individ- 
uals usually say there is no profit in the 
cultivation of peaches. Persons who expect 
to stick a tree in the ground and not give 
it the careful detailed attention cited above, 
should not for a moment expect any remu- 
neration. 

en 

The forestry work in connection with the 
U S department of agriculture has expand- 
ed enormously during the past few years. 
Congress has shown itself generous toward 
this department, but much good can be 
done in the future, if more liberal appro- 
priations are made for the extension and 
development of our great forest interests. 
A step in advance has been made by mak- 
ing the division of forestry a bureau, which 
enlarges its scope of work. Under the new 
organization the several state governments 
can be of much aid by co-operating with 
the officers in charge of this extensive en- 
terprise. Large manufacturing establish- 
ments and other commercial concerns 
where large quantities of timber are used, 
are beginning to understand the importance 
of this department and their co-operation 
will greatly help and facilitate the investi- 
gations to be taken up. Individuals can 
also do much in furthering these interests. 

a 

All along the line come words of good 
cheer from the farmers in the corn belt. 
They will not have a large yield of corn. 
Their minds are made up to that. But on 
taking an account of the available feed 
on hand, they find a greater quantity than 
expected. The hay crop is fairly good ev- 
erywhere. Much corn is being put into the 
silo. A vast amount will be cut and cured 
as fodder. The recent heavy rains are 
bringing the catch crops seeded when it be- 
came apparent that drouth was to be se- 
rious. Rye is being sown freely for pasture 
and in some places crimson clover. Wheat 
is so abundant and cheap that it will be 
fed freely. When ground and mixed with 
corn or oats, it answers well as a stock 
feed. In spite of the short corn and oats 
crop, farmers will get along fairly well. 

= a. 

The agricultural interest in Germany has 
scored another complete victory. The gov- 
ernment has acceded to all the demands of 
the agrarian party, and the new German 
tariff is specifically designed to protect Ger- 
man farmers against foreign competition. 
It will operate to restrict the German mar- 
ket for American produce, in some ways 
quite unjustly. That farmers have thus 
been able to dominate one of the. most 
monarchial of governments, is an indica- 





tion of what they can do in state or na- 
tional affairs in this country if our farm- 
ers are united. The trusts, promoters and 
politicians who are so eagerly planning to 
induce the next congress to admit tropical 
produce duty free may wake up to find 
themselves disappointed. And if our farm- 
ers in any state fail to secure just laws, 
equal taxation and equal privileges with 
others, it is largely their own fault. They 
only need to use their power. 

Some ground “has been ‘gained the past 
year in protecting dairy interests against 
oleo. This partly through the better en- 
forcement of the federal laws and partly 
through state legislation. Examples might 
be found in Illinois, the stronghold of bo- 
gus butter, in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 
The fact remains, however, that the short 
cut to adequate protection is via a national 
law along the lines of the Grout bill be-<« 
fore congress last winter. That left hon- 
est-made oleo practically undisturbed, but 
placed a heavy tax on all colored in imita- 
tion of butter. The fight will be renewed 
at the opening of congress in December. 

The limitation of the agricultural scien- 
tist is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the attempt to kill chinch bugs by a fun- 
gous disease. That the vegetable parasite 
will do the work there is no doubt, pro- 
vided the weather is warm and moist, but 
the chinch bugs flourish best during dry, 
hot weather, just when the fungus is of lit- 
tle or no avail. If a variety which will 
propagate under drouthy conditions can be 
produced, the problem will be solved. 
Chinch bugs are very numerous this year 
and entomologists are hard at work. Pos- 
sibly some discovery may be recorded be- 
fore the end of the season. 





Perfection Currant a Medal Winner. 


The committee of the western N Y hort 
soc judging and awarding the Barry 
medal has conferred that honor upon 
Charles G. Hooker of Rochester, N Y. The 
medal is awarded for a new red currant, 
named Perfection. The new fruit originat- 
ed from seed of Fay’s Prolific, crossed with 
White Grape. It combines the mild and 
rich quality of the latter, retaining the size 
and general appearance of the former. The 
bunch is large and more prolific than Fay. 
The new fruit has been produced for five 
years and the judges report that they have 
seen the currant fruiting for the past three 
years on Mr Hooker’s grounds and at the 
N Y exper sta at Geneva. The committee 
considers the new production superior to 
any other variety under cultivation and has 
therefore awarded the Barry gold medal, 
which is the first to be issued. 

Prior to the death or the late Patrick 
Barry of Rochester, a pioneer in N Y hor- 
ticulture, he donated $2000, the interest of 
which is to be used to promote the objects 
of the society, under the direction of the 
executive committee. It was agreed that 
a gold medal suitably inscribed, and which 
should not cost less than $50, to be cal'ed 
the Barry medal of the western N Y hort 
soc, should be awarded to the originator 
or owner of any new fruit or ornamental 
tree, shrub, fiowering plant or vegetable, 
which, in the opinion of the judges, shall 
be considered worthy of it. This is the 
first medal awarded on these terms and is 
a high compliment to the originator, who 
is a member of the firm of C. M. Hooker & 
Sons, prominent fruit growers and nur- 
serymen. 

Horse-Radish a Paying Crop—A farmer 
near Phila last year cleared over $300 per 
acre on a patch of horse-radish. The US 
dept agri has recently introduced some 
new varieties of horse-radish from Bohe- 
mia and Bavaria. The roots have been sent 
to various experiment stations for trial. A 
timely circular has just been issued by the 
section of seed and plant introductions 
dept agri on this topic. 











Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Affairs. 





weather for tobacco 
the last four weeks before the harvest in 
Lancaster Co put the crop in prime condi- 
tion. The seed leaf crop is one of the larg- 
est in years, being over 75% of the total in 
the county and plants are of unusual size. 
Shed room is at a premium, as the sappy 
condition of the plants forbids close hang- 
ing. Unless the greatest care is exercised, 
pole burn is liable to occur. 
Several growers in Tioga valley 


The most favorable 


during 


late’ Aug sold the growing crop at 12 to 
13%c p lb in bdl. The buyers include Mr 
Alden of Cincinnati and W. H. Lovell of 
Big Fliats, N Y. Sales in the Conanisque 
valley were made at 10 to 11%c p lb in bdl. 
W. H. Lovell of Big Flats and John Brand 
of Elmira bought several crops. The fre- 
quent showers have caused late tobacco 


to make a rapid growth; your correspond- 
ent never saw such a quick growth in so 
short a time. Growers have topped plants 
low, causing leaves to grow long and broad. 
The crop will not be matured enough to 
cut and hang before Sept 10-15. During late 
Aug, days were warm and stormless and 
nights cool. 

Tobacco the finest in years at Towanda. 
Green worms very troublesome, but grow- 
ers have learned to hunt them early in the 
before the best leaves. have de- 

Several sales at 11 to 13c 


season 
veloped. 


p 1b in bdl. We think one great 
factor in starting good prices this 
year is the tobacco growers’ assn O21 
Bradford Co, organized last winter. The 


assn comprises Bradford and Tioga coun- 
ties, Pa, and Chemung and Tioga counties, 
N Y. with headquarters at Towanda. Each 
county has its warehouses. The charter 
has been granted and as to whether there 
will be anything done this year will depend 
on the prices offered by the dealers. ; Many 
growers think the time is not far off when 


they will prepare their own tobacco for 
manufacturers. The growers of Bradford 


James Bry- 
large three- 
located 


Co have already purchased the 
ant carriage manufactory, @ 
story brick building at Towanda, 
close to the L V R R tracks. 





Field Progress. 


New YorK—Harvesting begun in the 
Onondaga section. The rains of middle 
and late Aug brought the crop forward 


rapidly to a fine, large, leafy growth. Har- 
vesting of the earliest pieces began in late 
July. and cutting is now being pushed gen- 
i been riding, keeping 





erally. Buyers have 
open an ever watchful eye, but no pur- 
chases ure reported. F. W. Fenner sold 
17 cs °00 leaf at llc. Early tobacco ma- 
turing very fast and cutting began at 
Navarino last week. yp fully as early 


as usual. Late set is growing finely, but 
is very uneven. With favorable weather 
conditions crop will be harvested by Sept 
9). Stand is unusually good and there has 
been no hail or wind to damage it. Crop 
is sound where worms have been fought. 
Many farmers realizing that they will have 
j else to sell this year have given 
attention to their tobacco. Many 
realize better prices because of 
the extra work required. The crop is be- 
ing topped as soon as the bud appears, 
none being allowed to run up and blossom. 
Acreage is slightly reduced, but growth and 
quality are above normal.——A number of 
dealers have been buying ,tobacco through 
th Chemung valley section during the past 
two weeks, perhaps 150 a sold in the field 
at 10 to 13c in bdl. The crop is being har- 
vested. Some injury has been done by 
grasshoppers. Recent rains have given late 
set tobacco a splendid growth. 

In OTHER SectTions—Strange as it may 
seem, while the Wis crop is one of the 
poorest, smallest and most unsatisfactory 
for any purpose raised in years, yet pack- 
ers have been falling all over one another 
in a vain effort to buy up the crop at once. 
The trust, the American Cigar Co, has a 
large force of buyers in the field, has al- 
ready secured the bulk of the crop in the 
Vernon and Crawford section and has cut 
a wide swath in Dane and Rock counties. 
Contract prices range from 9 to 14c p Ib 
in bdl. Growers will evidently receive 
highest prices for one of the poorest crops 
they hve ever raised. Worms were un- 
usually numerous and troublesome during 
Aug.——Th¢ crop is almost perfect in every 


nothing 
all thei! 
hope to 


GRAN GE--TOBACCO 


respect in New England, and is being pur- 
chased daily at 18 to 28c in bdl. Great in- 


terest is manifest in the tent-covered fields, 


hundreds of people, including cabinet offi- 
cials, senators and representatives, visiting 
the tented fields. All N E tobacco will 
probably be purchased early and at a good 
price. 


Over the country, as a whole, the tobacco 
crop shows up with poor condition. Accord- 
ing to the Aug 1 erop report of the U §S 
dept of agri, estimates as to condition are 
as follows: N H 91, Vt 95, Mass 92, Ct 98, 
~~ 2 we Fa Oe, me i, Va 5, NM CT, 8 C 
83, Ga 90, Fla 79, La 89, Tex 69, Ark 55, Tenn 
70, W Va 85, Ky 59, O 68, Ind 61, Wis 53, 
Mo 30. 








Patrons of Husbandry. 


Gran ge Notes. 


Natl Master Aaron Jomes has covered 
considerable territory of late in the interest 
of the order. He writes American Agricul- 
turist the meetings held in O, Ky, S C 
N H, Vt, R I, Pa, Md and Del have all 
been good, well attended and earnestness 
displayed. The growth of the order in 
members, along social, educational, frater- 
nal and co-operative lines, is pleasing and 
satisfactory. The order now seeks to ele- 
vate the farming population to the highest 
and best type of American citizenship. 
More granges have been organized this 
year than during any year since 1875 and 
40,000 new members have been enrolled. 
There are already 2000 applications in for 
the degree of Ceres, to be conferred by the 
national grange in Me in Nov, and it is 
fully expected 3000 candidates will receive 
the degree—by far the largest number ever 
to receive it. 

The grange picnic and festival season is 
now fully on. American Agriculturist would 
thank Patrons for concise reports, especial- 
ly of the larger Pomona field days, the 
names of speakers and gist of matters un- 
der discussion. The columns of American 
Agriculturist are at all times open for 
news of this kind. 

About farmers attended the grange 
picnic at Naylor’s grove, Otsego Co, Aug li. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


3utler Co Pomona meets with Mt Chest- 
nut Sept 19. Topics: Why do not more 
of our town boys take a home course in 
agriculture? How can women’s sphere in 
economy be widened? What do we owe to 
our boys and girls? What is the greatest 
danger that threatens the agriculture of to- 
day? 

Center Co Pomona met with Washington 
Aug 20. Considerable time was spent in 
hearing reports of crops in the county, 
which were reported as pretty fair except 


3000 


where heavy hail storms had passed over 
just before harvest. Apples a poor crop, 
small fruits, especially pears, plenty. The 


question of buitermaking or poultry rais- 
ing was decided pretty generally in favor 
of the fowl. Plowing is well on for wheat 
sowing. Corn has been much broken down 
and torn by heavy hail. The subordinate 
granges of Center Co will give literary and 
musical entertainments in the auditorium 
during the grangers’ picnic at Center Hall, 
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Sept 14-20. Worthy State Master Hill, State 


Lecturer Cornell and Luther Kaufiman, 
Esq, are among the _ principal speakers. 
This picnic is on a paying basis and is 
owned entirely by the Pomona grange of 


Center Co. The exhibit will be a fine one. 

The Pomona granges of Chester and Del- 
aware counties held their quarterly meet- 
ing at Oxford with Lincoln Union, Aug 15. 
The large attendance and steady interest 
showed that the organization is in a most 


prosperous and healthy condition. Topics 
discussed wére: Should Pomona granges 
be represented in the state grange? The 


general sentiment of Patrons was that they 


should be. Should the state grange be 
represented through Pomona by the sub- 
ordinate granges or remain as it now is, 
was the second topic. The existing plan 
was indorsed. One of the finest essays of 


the season was one on Knowledge by Sis- 
ter Bessie Hughes of Russellville. 
Montour and Northumberland Pomona 
met at the home of Bro John Voris, Aug 
14. Excellent programs were rendered by 
Patrons of Turbot and California granges. 


The State grange legislative committee 
met at Philadelphia, Aug 15, and consid- 
eed the following matters: The prepara- 


tion of a bill for raising revenue for the 
improvement of public roads, a general rev- 
enue bill to equalize taxation, the drafi of 
a Statement of the work done by the last 
legislature for the benefit of farmers, ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate as 
to the thoroughness of the enforcement cf 


the new ,state oleo law, adoption of a 
resolution requesting Speaker Henderson 


not to appoint Mr Wadsworth of New 
York as chairman of the committee on agri- 
culture of the next house of representatives, 
because of his attitude toward the Grout 
bill. A resolution was passed condemning 
the action of the last legislature for not 
passing a measure for the equalization of 
taxation and condemning the governor 
for vetoing the bill making an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of the meeting 
of the Pa bd of agri. State Master Hill 
was instructed to request Sec of Agri Ham- 
ilton and Deputy Sec Martin to have one 
session at each farmers’ institute sched- 
uled to discuss taxation. The plan of build- 
ing and loan assns having insurance con- 
nected therewith for members under the 
age of 48 was discussed with experts on the 
subject and laid over for future considera- 


tion. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Patrons throughout the state and nation 
are pained to learn of the death of Sister 


M. J. Whitehead, wife of Past National 
Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead, who died 
at her home, Fruitvale farm, Middlebush, 


N J, Aug 16. Sister Whitehead was a char- 
ter member of Pioneer grange No 1 of New 
Brunswick. She has filled the office of 
Ceres and Pomona in the state grange and 
several offices in the subordinate, which 
for the past 19 yrs has been Medford No 
36. Sister Whitehead traveled over a large 
part of the country in company with her 
husband while he was national lecturer, 
and made loving friends of hosts of Patrons 
in all sections. 
ee 

American Agriculturist is as it has been 
for a long time, the favorite paper in the 
family, where old and young await its com- 
ing.—({Mrs Nora A. Pierce, Madison Co, N Y, 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look bette: 


and wear longer—by the use of | 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 


many times its cost by improved appearances and 


the cost 


of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 











CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, positively the Best, and Carriers 
to match. For full informa- a f 
tion abont these, also best —7 8 
Horse-power,Thresher,Clover-—> : : 
huller,Dog-power, Rye Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mill, 
Gowennsnins i and EST 

rag), Land-rolier. am-en- ‘ 
gine, Root-cutter,Corn-sheller andRound-silo, Address 
O. D. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y. 
ease tell what you wish to purchase. 
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Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 


to 2 inch diameter. Our ice per foot on X& inch is 
$c; on Linch 3igc. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 
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Notes Picked Up at the Convention. 
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In the discussions at the annual meeting 
of the F S M P A, it was clearly seen that 
the majority of the members favored the 
establishment of local co-operative cream- 
eries with a view to controlling the situa- 
tion. Mr Sherwood stated that he favored 
the establishment of creameries, but before 
anything could be done for the mutual ben- 
efit of all concerned the producers them- 
selves must get together and stand firmly 
for the promotion of co-operative creamer- 
ies. In his opinion every shipping com- 
munity should be in a position to make 
butter and cheese at 24 hours’ notice, in 
case it was necessary to do so. He stated 
that several stations were going up along 
his route, and that he was certain the sit- 
uation, so far as the producer was con- 
cerned, could be shortly solved in these 
sections where the farmers were holding 
together as one man and supporting their 
local creameries. 

Mr Searls thought the assn was not quite 
ready to name a price for milk and at- 
tempt to enforce it. He stated that if 
farmers would establish creameries and 
factories at their shipping stations, it was 
a question of a short time only before pro- 
ducers could demand their rights and main- 
tain the price fixed by the association. Mr 
Belnap called attention to the profits re- 
sulting from the Crystal creamery in his 
section. For the month of June he stated 
that they received 400,796 Ibs milk or an 
equivalent of 1020 cans, 40 qts each, and 
that they made 20,223 lbs of butter, which 
sold for 19%c per lb; that they received 
$3943.48 for this product, or an average 
price of 82c for 100 lbs of milk, which is 
equal to 63%c per can, while the exchange 
price for the same period was 54c in the 
32c zone. Mr Ward stated that no organ- 
ization with such limited funds and _ re- 
sources had accomplished more in so short 
a time than had the five states assn. Great 
things were expected in the future, but 
producers should bear in mind the fact that 
it takes months and even years: to accom- 
plish results such as have been outlined 
by the assn. He pleaded for the support of 
the local sections and asked producers to 
hold up the hands of their officers and to 
push the work to the finish. He thought 
the time was close at hand when much 
more could be accomplished by the assn. 

Mr Price was of the opinion that some 
members needed more backbone to stand 
by the local sections. He thought that 
when the time was ripe, the assn could 
make a price and demand its fulfillment. 
He said the co-operative creamery at Can- 
dor had driven out the milk station ‘and 
that the producers were very much elated 
over their success in handling their own 
affairs. Mr Searls thought it would be dif- 
ficult for farmers to set a price on milk 
from Oct to Apr, while feed is so high and 
the prices varying from time to _ time. 
Capt Hymers called attention to the fact 
that a creamery was organized last winter 
at Delhi and began work Apr 1. It was 
established on the basis 107 shares at 
$100 each. For the month of April the 
company paid as good price as was paid by 
the other manufacturing establishments in 
the same neighborhood. For the month of 
May the producer received $1 per 100 lbs 
and the entire receipts were made into but- 
ter with the exception of 20 cans, which 
-went to a News York dealer during the 
months of May and June. The receipts for 
June were about the same as those for May. 
July 1 the co-operative creamery notified 
the N Y dealer that they could not furnish 
the 20 cans at less than $1.20 per hundred. 
The dealer replied that he could not take 
more than ten cans daily at that rate. The 
creamery, therefore, withheld the’ entire 
product and manufactured it. According 
to their statement they lost money by sell- 
ing the 20 cans daily during May and June, 
as they could have paid $1.08 instead of $1 
to their patrons had they retained the milk 
and manufactured butter. 

President Snell stated that milk at the 
rate of 65c per 100 lbs was worth more than 
this for pig feed. He stated that it was 
worth at least $1 for manufacturing into 
cheese, showing that 9 Ibs of cheese could 
be made from each 100 Ibs of milk, which 
at 8c per lb would net 72c per 100 Ibs of 
milk made up into cheese and leave the 
other products for the producer. Mr Lati- 
mer expressed the opinion that the organ- 
ization had accomplished much. He stated 
that in ’98 the price of milk was 1%c for 
the year, but since the organization of the 
F S MP A the price had been in advance 
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of these figures, although at present it is 
not what it should be by any means. He 
stated that prior to ’98 it was not unusual 
for dealers to post a card upon their doors 
stating that the price was fixed at a certain 
figure, and that the producer was not al- 
ways told what this price would be and 
had no way of knowing until he received 
check for settlement and figured out his 
own account. In those days it was not an 
uncommon thing for dealers to appear be- 
fore the producer and ask for a contract. 
It is quite a common practice at the pres- 
ent time for these same dealers to be asked 
for contracts and pay better prices. He 
also stated that the dealers would not look 
at, let alone listen to, farmers or producers 
when they approached them on the milk 
question, but to-day the same men realized 
that the producers were gradually becoming 
more powerful, through organization, and 
are in a better position to defend and main- 
tain their rights. He implored the mem- 
bers to keep their faces to the front and 
march steadily onward and that they would 
be sure to succeed. He said he for one 
was willing to sacrifice many personal in- 
terests for the sake of the assn and that 
he would do his duty to secure a fair and 
reasonable price for the producer of milk. 

Speaking for the success of the local 
creamery at Greene, N Y, Mr Sherwood 
said they had much difficulty in securing 
the necessary buildings for their work and 
after considerable difficulty organized with 
a aapital stock of $6000 in shares of $25 each. 
He stated that their local committee who 
waited upon the railroad authorities with 
a view to securing some buildings to be 
used for their creamery were told by the 
officers that the Empire dairy company 
would be able to handle all the milk pro- 
duced in that section at prices satisfactory 
to the producer. He stated that the com- 
mittee paid no attention to this statement, 
completed their arrangements and equipped 
a creamery for the manufacture of butter 
and cheese. For the month of May the 
Empire dairy company paid their patrons 
at the rate of 54c, while the local co-opera- 
tive creamery paid 62c. For June the price 
was 54c, against 65%c paid by the local 
organization. For July it was 64c, against 
80c, and for Aug he confidently expected 
the price would average 90c. In every re- 
spect he stated the local producers were 
gratified over the results and standing hand 
in hand maintaining their institution. He 
believes the influence and the results at- 
tained by this local co-operative creamery 
will spread rapidly along his line, and; 
in the near future, other shipping stations 
will be controlling and handling their own 
product in the same manner. He stated 
that co-operative creameries at Greene 
placed their patrons in a position to feel 
independent, but at the same time, they 
were willing to stand by and promote the 
interest of the producer through the five 
states association. 


NEW YORK. 








Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Sept 2—This fall 
is the exact opposite of last. We are hav- 
ing too much rain and cloudy weather. Corn 
is backward, potato yield very small. Rye 
was the most profitable crop this year, 
straw bringing $12 p ton and grain 50c p 
bu. The tendency among farmers is to sell 
their straw and hold their grain. Hay 
crop not as large as last year. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Sept 2—The 
hay*crop was heavy and is housed in good 
condition, with few exceptions. The oat 
crop is very poor. The potato crop will be 
light, many pieces planted so late will 
searcely be worth digging. Some _ early 
varieties a fair yield. Cows are shrinking 
fast. Ensilage corn has made an enormous 
growth and a large acreage planted. Many 
silos have been built and more are under 
way. R. G. Nichols has a large one 16x30 
ft. Some of his corn measures 15 ft. Cuban 
Giant is the variety and large ears have 
already formed. Oat harvest finished and 
threshing begun. Eggs 16c p dz, butter 18@ 
21c p lb. Horses scarce and high. Good 
farm. help very scarce, wages high. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Sept 2—Cattle 
buyers are numerous. Thompson & Dixon 
took out 46 head last week, and another 
small drove went about the same _ time. 
Good prices are paid. Potatoes generally a 
very poor yield. ‘Apples a failure. Buck- 
wheat is an extra good crop. Oats fair, 
although rusted early in the season: Corn 


has made a very heavy growth, but very 
late and many fear frosts. 


Gardens are 


THE FARMERS 





good. Hay average crop, but much of it 
will not be cut because help was so scarce. 
Pastures are prime and cows give a good 
flow of milk. Meadows are getting a good 
start for next year. Many farmers have 
peeled poplar, spruee, balsam and hemlock 
timber for pulp wood, and are busy now 


hauling it in piles for sawing into 4 ft 
lengths. 
Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Sept 2—Most 


farmers were greatly hindered in their hay 
and oat harvest by the frequent rains. Hay 
crop larger than last year. Oats generally 
poor and many harvested in bad condition. 
Early potatoes scarce, late ones looking 
well. Corn is growing finely. Apples are 
scarce, other fruits quite plenty, but drop- 
ping considerably, plums decaying on the 
trees. Mr Ezra Irish has about 1400 peach 
trees bearing fruit this year. He has 7000 
trees in his peach orchards, 5000 of which 
he set this season. A new enemy to our 
maple trees has appeared in the form of a 
worm which infests the foliage. This worm 
weaves its nest on the leaf and devours it, 
leaving it brown and dead. Grasshoppers 


are quite numerous. A state road from 
Hoags to the Sand Lake turnpike. near 
Alps is being constructed. 


MARYLAND. 

Washington Co—The shipment of apples 
from Md, particularly along the Washing- 
ton Co branch of the B & O RR, has been 
very active for the past two weeks. The 
large bulk of the fruit is handled by the 
U S express company and is shipped most- 
ly to N Y and Pittsburg. Peaches are 
packed mostly in crates, averaging about 
250 to the car. Prices have been reasonable 
and a good grade of fruit, well packed, has 
been in demand on the market at good 





prices. The net returns to the fruit growers 
of Washington Co the last week in cash 
were over $30,000. The fruit is of good 


quality and arrives in the market in fine 
condition. 


DELAWARE. 





Peach Crop in Del and Md Peninsula— 
It is now reported by the railway officials 
that the peach crop in Del and Md penin- 
sula will be considerably lower than was 
originally estimated. There will be about 
1,500,000 baskets, which is about a quarter 
below the original estimate. The leading 
variety being shipped north at present from 
this section is Reeves’s Favorite. About 
4443 baskets were shipped from Milford, 
Del, one day last week. A serious accident, 
caused by a washout along the railroad, 
delayed the delivery of the peaches con- 
siderably, and much fruit _was lost. Can- 
ners bought one lot of 2400 baskets at 25 
and 35c. From Wyoming five to seven car- 
loads are being shipped daily, the average 
price ranging from 30 to 75c. There is some 
complaint on the part of producers that 
the fruit does not arrive promptly and in 
good condition in the Phila and New York 
markets. Continued wet weather has caused 
some varieties to rot. Altogether, how- 
ever, the crop is in very good condition and 
the prices have been fairly satisfactory. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Sept 2—The 
humid weather condition is damaging to 
fruits, whole orchards of peaches rotting on 
the trees, apples are dropping badly and 
potatoes are showing rot; tomatoes also 
decaying badly. Corn will make a fair crop. 
Celery and late cabbage also growing_rapid- 
ly. Crimson clover, turnips, etc, sown re- 
cently make a good appearance. Fall web 
worms are unusually numerous, many trees 
being covered with their unsightly webs. 
This week ends the vacation of city board- 
ers on the farms in this vicinity. 

Bedford Co—Wheat crop medium; oats 
nearly a failure, owing to wet weather. 
They rusted very badly, and the quality 
is very poor. Hay is good, but has been 
hard to get away, owing to excessive wet 
weather. Corn promises to be extra good, 
heavy stalks and heavily eared. Apples 
scarce and of inferior quality. Pears are 
scarce. Peaches are very plentiful, but all 
early ones rotted, and few were put in 
market. Later varieties promise better re- 
sults. Plums promise to be plentiful, but 
are rotting. Grapes are medium crop. 

Union Co—Corn and clover are doing very. 
well, and corn will be a good crop. Oats 
made a fourth crop in the valley. Very, 














little clover seed will be made. Peaches 
are not ripening perfectly, and some are 
rotting on trees, but the crop is a big one. 
Potatoes are not a full crop and are rot- 
ting some in the ground. Butter is worth 
20c, eggs 13c per doz, wheat 65c, corn 65c, 
oats 50c, timothy seed $3 per bu. Fresh 
cows find ready sale. Two carloads of 
horses sold at MiMflinburg on Aug 22, at an 
average of nearly $150. Lightning struck 
the barn on the Green farm on Aug 15, 
burning all hay, grain, implements and 
three horses. The barn was not rodded, 
but it was insured. Public schools will 
open on Sept 2 for a seven months’ term. 
A Reformed church has been built at 
Vicksburg, the nearest churches to this 
place being two miles. Some fertilizers 
have been sold in the county to drill in for 
wheat. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Sept 2— 
Heavy rains have overflowed fields, damag- 
ing corn and potatoes. Many farmers in the 
pickle business, some shipping 80 to 100 
bbls at around $2.50 p bbl. Farmers are 
selling their wheat, fearing the fly. Price 
about 65c per bu, corn scarce at 73c, rye 
ready sale at 50c, oats 45c, potatoes $1, 
bran 21 p ton, corn meal 1.40 p 100 Ibs. 
Watermelons abunadant, tomatoes. scarce, 
hot weather blasting the early blooms, 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Sept 2—Many peaches 
are being shipped daily. They are of good 
quality and are not rotting as badly as 
last week. Prices range from 60c per bskt 
to $1.75 per carrier. Eggs are 18c p dz. 
Buckwheat looking well. Apple crop a 
complete failure. 


Hop Picking Under Way. 





The first week in Sept finds great activity 
in the hop fields, both on the Pacific coast 
and in N Y. Conditions have not changed 
materially since American Agriculturist’s 
preliminary report last week. Later advices 
from Wash, Ore and Cal indicate fair but 
not brilliant prospects on the coast. The 
crop seems to be irregular, vines in some 
cases show good growth but poor rate of 
yield, and here and there some blight. 
Oregon growers on the eve of harvest re- 
port prospect not quite as good as last 
year, but quality excellent. A corrrespond- 
ent in Polk Co estimates the crop one-third 
short of an average, due to cold spring 
followéd by very dry summer; Marion Co 
is harvesting a moderate crop of choice 
hops, and in Douglas, conditions are fair, 
but belief expressed that yield will be less 
than last year. 

Dealers, on the other hand, are inclined 
to believe the three states as a whole will 
turn off more hops than a year ago; this 
is also the opinion of some prominent 
growers, including one man who expects 
a yield of 12,000 bales from his crops alone 
in Cal, Ore and BC. Our reports from Cal 
are generally encouraging, but some grow- 
ers estimate the crop 10% less than last 
year. In N Y, hop picking has begun, but 
not far enough advanced to determine 
much about the crop. Our advices point 
to only a fair rate of yield, ot good qual- 


ity. In Oneida.Co, some blight, and in 
Otsego some complaint of hops rusting 
badly. 


English Crop Fairly Liberal. 


Mail advices report excellent outlook for 
hops up to early Aug throughout the En- 
glish plantations. Vines have been compar- 
atively free from insect or fungous pests, 
with a hint here and there latterly of de- 
velopment of mold, which may ultimately 
cut into available crop. Conservative per- 
sons believe that while the vines have a 
healthy and vigorous appearance, harvest 
returns will show a smaller rate of yield 
than generally expected. In German hop- 
growing sections, including Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, Baden and Alsace, the outlook is 
not especially brilliant, yet probabilities of 
a fair crop. Reports from Belgium and 
France are better. 

At New York, brewers have shown some- 


what more interest, but no especial activ- 
ity is reported. Crop advices generally fa- 
vorable. Situation about steady. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state and Pacific coast crop of 
700 16@16%4c p Ib, prime 13@13%c, medium 
12@12%4c, crop of °99 11@11%c, do ’98 9@9%c, 
olds 1@3%c, German crop ’00 30@32c. 





FARM AND 


The Miik Traffic 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange .price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt. Owing to lack of a 
quorum the exchange directors did not hold 
their usual monthly meeting on the last 
Wednesday in Aug. West of the Hudson 
the average paid for the surplus has been 
$1.31 p can of 40 qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city, 
Head the week ending Aug 31, were as fol- 
Ows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
BOD ods ons 0see waceeee 29,772 1,893 — 
LACKAWANNA $ .cccccccce 36,500 1,490 — 
So eRe Rey oe 32,092 3,076 as 
N Y Cent (long haul) 30,150 1,450 = 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 7,795 105 215 
Susquehanna .......... 12,617 4,890 — 
West Shore . 12,203 1,400 203 
Lehigh Valley 19,375 720 —_ 
NeW BIAVER occscccccce ' 7,060 _ = 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,507 118 — 
Other sources ......... ,100 125 — 
Total receipts ...... 196,761 15,267 418 
Daily average ...... 28,109 2,181 
DME WOE bist dcce can 194,424 11,129 285 
ce S| eee reer 162,579 9,526 694 


At Philadelphia, the price of milk as 
fixed by the exchange at its last meeting 
is 4c p qt from Sept 1, the producer paying 
the freight. This is 1c better than paid 
during June, July and Aug. Only four 
times since ’98 has the price been 4c. For 
Jan, 98 and ’00, Nov and Deg, ’99 and ’00, 
milk was this figure. The retail price has 
been fixed by the exchange at 8c p at. 

Philadelphia Milk Market—In a recent 
letter, Joseph H. Miller, sec Phila milk 
exchange, says: ‘The present season, com- 
mencing Apr 1, has been only -a fair one, 
the early months being wet and cool, caus- 
ing a backward business. July, owing to 
the heat, was a good month. August was 
better than the average, this, to a great 
extent, was the reason that dealers were 
ready to make the advance without much 
question, as fruit and. vegetables have 
been scarce and high, not coming into com- 
petition with the milk supply at all. As 
a consequence there is not much of a milk 
surplus in the market. Our hope is that 
the seashore milk will be readily absorbed 
by dealers wishing to increase their supply 
for fall and winter use. On the whole, 
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the present outlook is favorable to a good 
and steady market this fall.” 


Additional Produce Markets. 


At Rochester, apples $2.50 p bbl, peaches 
2 p cra, honey 16c p lb. Sweet corn 10@12c 
p dz, lettuce 20c, onions 60c p bu, potatoes 
3 p bbl, green peas 60@90c. Eggs 18@19c p 
dz, live fowls 9c p lb, turkeys 10c, spring 
ducks 10c, beef 744.@8%c d w, veal calves 
9%@10c, hogs 7@8c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 55@65c p bu, 
onions 75c, beets 50c, turnips 50c, tomatoes 
40@70c, apples 50c@$1, cucumbers 50c p 100, 
Eggs 14@16c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p lb, 
broilers 10c, turkeys 8c, steers 44%2,@5c, veal 
calves 5%@é6c, lambs 4@5c. 

At Buffalo, apples $3@4 p bbl, pears 2.25 
@4, peaches 75c@1 p % bu, plums 10@25c p 
8-lb bskt, grapes 20@25c. Potatoes 2@2.75 
p bbl, Va sweets 3.50@4.50, green beans 36 
@40c p bu, cabbage 3@4 p 100, sweet corn 
8@10c p dz, lettuce 15@20c p dz bchs, onions 
90c@1 p bu, peppers 35@40c, peas 1.50@2 p 
1% bu. Eggs 16@1614c p dz, live turkeys 7@ 
9c p lb, fowls 10c, chickens 11@114c, squabs 
25@30c p pair. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 15%@ 
1644c p dz, live spring chickens 114%2.@12%c 
p lb, fowls 10@104%c, ducks 8@10c. Apples 
1@1.50 p bbl, peaches 50@80c p bx, pears 40 
@50c, plums $1.50@2.50 p bu, choice canta- 
loupes 2@4 p 100, watermelons 4@8 p 100. 
Potatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, sweets 1.75@2.50, cab< 
bage 2@4 p 100, onions 70@85c p bu, toma-« 
toes 50@70c p bskt.,Corn 60c p bu, oats 38c, 
timothy hay 14.50@17 p ton, clover mixed 
12.50@14, bran 16@18.50, middlings 16@19. 

Additional Dairy Markets. 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@22c p lb, prints 21@23c, dairy 17@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 20@21c, prints 21@22c, 
dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 21 
@23c, state cmy 21c, dairy 20c.—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 22@22%c,- prints 23c.—At 
Buffalo, prints 20@22c, tubs 20@2i1c, dairy 
10@18c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
94%@10c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 9@10c, 
flats 8144@9%c.—At Rochester, twins 10%@ 
lic.—At Buffalo, fancy 10c. 
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Third Annual Fat Stock Show, at Pitts- 
burg (Pa) central stock yards will be held 
Nov 15-18. Premiums aggregating $3675 
will be awarded. All breeders, feeders and 
shippers invited to compete. Admission 
free, public cordially invited to attend. For 
particulars address Simon O’Donnell, gen~ 
eral manager. 








» Dietz JUNIOR Dash Lamp 


Cold Blast. 
¥ For Kerosene. 
|} This is a neat, moderate sized tubular lantern with strong reflector 
attachable to any vehicle, and gives an extra 
blow out in any wind. It is but 12 in. 


13 hours. 


i\dash accompanies each. 


filling, lighting or regulati 


safe. 


Can be used as hand, wall or das 


good light that will not 
igh; weighs only 26 oz.; burns 
lamp. Attachment for 
There is no removing of the globe in 
. Itis easily kept clean and absolutely 


Y If not at your dealers, send us$1.25 and_we wil] send you one all 
charges prepaid, safe delivery 4 


Before you buy anything in 


mps or Lanterns obtain our large 


illustrated catalogue, sent free on request. 

















— " rom Scale. New and Choice Varieti 
TR E E S A N D Pp L es Nl T Ss BLACKBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 


Our FREE CATALOGUE will save you money. 


MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del 











Buy ‘DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST | ( X\OOD POSITIONS ror 


MIXED PAINTS. 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE For Houses. 
Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers profits. 
In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. Low prices will surprise you. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklya, Y. 


SPECIAL PRICES v2: 


er 1} Trial. Guaranteed. Double 
mse and Combination Beam, 


Kg eB OSGOOD sos ceneearsi 
Qatalog Free. Writerow. BINCHAMTON.N.Y- 
SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw tke adver- 
tisement in this journal. 










Po oooo! 








rite for Samples. | 





COUNTRY GIRLS IN 
CITY HOMES... 


There is_a great demand among the best families in 
cities and large towns for competent persons in domestic 
service. Many of these families treat their servants with 
the utmost consideration, besides paying them $3 to 

iving them nice. board and room, le 

e city home is usually uipped with every facility for 
making the work light and easy. We have a plan. for 
introducing capable young women into such homes. An 
girl or woman interested will please write us a postal, 
as follows: 

Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass: Please 
send particulars of your plan for getting positions. in 
good families for those competent in domestic service, 
as advertised in American culturist, to (add your 
name, postoffice, county and state). 

“We feel that this is an opportunity that may be full 
of possibilities for many desirable people in both coun- 


per week and 


try and city. We shall pl to hear from 
oung women in any of Canada or the States. Ad- 
ress as above, Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfi 


ass- 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ATD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Wheat | Corn Oats 





Cash or spot 











1901 | 1900 | 1901 12900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago..........]| 6924 ..4%} O85: 41 | 33%) 21% 
New York........] .77%9| .82 “| 6119! 4534) .384,) .25%4 
BOSTON ... ees eee - | 63%, 49 ABU.) SOY 
Se oo | .T22Q! .37%Q) BF 40 | .35%4! .21 
RRS. cs ccsee 69, 14) 54%) 39 | di 2 
Minneapolis. ....) .68 T4354) 524) 39 | S414) .23%% 
Liverpool . } 80 2034) 6544) .55 —- | — 


the wheat market has aver- 
vith established de- 
bulls offering feeble 

September sold 
recovering slightly, 


At Chicago, 
aged quiet and weak, 
clines ct 1@lt%cc, the 
support at the bottom. 
down to a 68tec level, 
with Dee 71@i1l%sc p bu. The market is 
without important new feature, traders 
realizing that the crop now being secured is 
a magnificent ene. American Agricultur- 
ist’s report may be seen on another page. 
materially 


The foreign situation is not 
changed. The big European markets have 
ruled dull, but may be forced to take cog- 


nizance of a continuance of the reports of 
serious crop damage in Russia. Late cable 
advices say the outlook has been growing 
worse, with a gloomy winter in store for 
many of the grain-growing provinces. St 
Petersburg cables point to fair prospects in 
the western and Baltic Drovinces, but in- 


dicate serious damage further east in land 
given over largely to whear and rye grow- 
ing. 


Corn has been greatly unsettled, showing 
a further decline last week of 1@2c, but 
followed by some recovery. Many opera- 
tors who considered the late advance more 
than warranted now believe the market has 
had a good break and should do better. 
September went off to ) SSK p bu and Dec 
553,c, followed by some recovery. The con- 
dition of the crop is tne influencing factor. 
Exports are small and foreign markets gen- 
erally dull. See earlier pages ror American 
Agriculturist’s Sept report of condition. 

Oats inclined to follow wheat and corn, 
averaging weaker, with occasional hard 
spots. September sold off to 33c p bu and 
Dee 35c, later reacting a trifle. White oats 
by sample usual premium. 

The rye market is a dull affair, declin- 
ing sharply 2@3c, subsequently given a lit- 
tle more support. Receipts are small, ship- 
ping demand tame. No 2 in store 52%@53c 
p pu and in carlots 54@55c p bu. 

Barley practically steady but not active, 
undertone one of easiness. Common ta 
choice salable by sample at 52@62c p bu; 
Sept No 2 nominally 6l1c. 

Timothy seed sold off sharply 20@30c p 
100 Ibs uncer increased receipts from. the 
country and indifference of buyers. Prime 
nes, Sept delivery, $5.35 p 100 lbs, common 
to good by sample 4.75@5.25. Clover seed 
inactive but weaker in tone on the basis 
of 9.60 p 100 lbs for Oct prime. 

At New York, grain market 
cally active. No important 
prices, nor in crop advices. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 75%4c p bu, corn 
614%47, oats 38%c, rye 56@5ic, barley 67%@ 
fic. Flour fairly actite. Fancy spring 
patents $3.95@4.45 p bbl, do winter 3.85, 


spring straights 3.50@3.70, do winter 3.25 
@3.50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


OFFERINGS 


not espe- 
change in 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST 











COMPARBD WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1201] 1200} 1901] 1900} 1901] 1900 
Chicago. # 100 lbs .. | $6 55] $6.10) $6.75} $5.45] $4.00] $3.85 
New York ......+....] 5.90} 5.90) (6.85) 6.00) 4.00) 4.35 
Gc oc sco ccs 6.00} 5.80) 7.00} 5.60) 4.25) 4.25 
Kansas City .........! 5 75| 5.66) 5.20) 4.00) 3.80 
Pittsburg oo----) 5.85! 585) 7.00 570 425) 445 





At Chicago, c attle receipts include a good 
many from western ranges, and offerings 
are liberal but so,is the demand. Good to 
choice beeves are staady to firm, due partly 
to recent excellent inquiry on export ac- 
count, the foreign markets averaging high- 
er. Sales of really good to extra. steers 
largely at $5.60@6.25, common lots usual dis- 
count. Western range cattle are good in 
quality and sell readily, and fair activity 
is noted in Tex grassers. 

Hogs have sold at the high figures of the 
year and in fact the highest in seven years, 
$6.75 being paid in Sept, '94. Within the 
days large numbers have crossed 


past few 





THE LATEST 





the scales at 6.35@6.50, selected around 6.60. 
The supply is moderate but the demand is 


urgent, packers evidently realizing the 
shirtage in feed crops. 

Foreign buyers have taken heavy west- 
ern grass-fattened sheep at $3.80@3.90, and 
good native ewes and mixed lots have 
crossed the scales at 3.25@3.50. The mar- 
ket, as a whole, is in relatively good shape, 
although prices are not high, and much 
as a year ago. Lambs are quotable at 4.25 
@5.25. 


At New York, prime cattle in quite mod- 


erate supply and shade higher. Medium to 
prime native steers sold at $5.1244@5.90 p 
100 lbs, oxen 3.60, stockKers 2.75@4, culls 2.50 
@3.50, cows 1.90@4.10. Veal calves ruled 
weak. Common to choice sold at 5@8, grass- 
ers 3.10@3.50, fed calves 4. Sheep steady 
at slight advance. Common to choice sheep 
sold at 2.50@4, culls 1.75@2, common to 
prime lambs 4.50@6.25, culls 4. Hogs shade 


higher at 6.85. 

At Buffalo, top grades of cattle shade 
stronger, other stock steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 165 cars. Veal calves 
slightly lower at $5.75@7.50. Hogs active and 


higher. Receipts Monday of this week 50 
double decks. Mixed and heavy yorkers 
6.90@7, light 6.90, pigs 6.80@6.90, roughs 6@ 
6.20. Sheep steady, lambs strong. Receipts 


Monday ef this week 48 
Wethers and yearlings sold 
cording to reports, 1: 
stock were held at C 
washout. 

At Pittsburg, best cattle com- 
mon grades slow. Receipts Monday of this 
week 110 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 


deuble decks. 
at 4@4.25. A¢ 
35 loads of Buffalo 
leveland, owing to 


zrong, 

















lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1609 lbs, Poor to gO od fat bulls, 2 0X@4 09 
Good, 1200 to 1800 | bs, Peor to good fat cows, 2 Grd fh) 
Fair, 900 to 11(0 Iba, Heite See to it ™) lbs, 3 40@4 70 
Common, 700 to 0u Ibs, 3 Bolozua cows, p hd 8 O0@eLAMe 
Rough, half fat, 3 7Me F’sh cows & springers, 18 04K #8 04) 
Com to good fat oxen,} 2 2 he Veal caives, 5 00te5 30 
ati reported active. Monday of this 
week receipts were 50 double decks. Me- 


dium droves sold at $7 p 100 lbs, yorkers 6.60 
@7, pigs 6.60@6.75. Sheep steady. Receipts 


Monday of this week 25 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3.40@4.25, lambs 4@5.50. 
At London, American cattle reported 


higher at 11% 


weight. 


6@13c p lb estimated dressed 


The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the demand for better grades 
of horses fairly good, common lots dull and 








lower. The shipping demand is not urgent. 
Express und heavy draft........... $100@300 
3150 to 1400-Ib cChunks.............0.... 604130 
Carriage teams. <antnante .300@700 
RIE ox kehcinaaien se oad Occec cece secscees -150@ 600 
OE Te 
General PULPOTS v.04 «60s cccccccccsoseseet 35@ 70 
We OOROOE Is 6 0nk ska ncncccunsses 35@70 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD2Z. 


Unless otherwise 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, continue steady. 
fancy evap’d apples 9@9%c p Ib, fair to 
prime 5@8%c, sundried 4%@6c, chops $1.50 
@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@2.25, 
evap’d raspberries 24c p lb, do sundried 20 
@22c, blackberries 64%@7c, huckleberries 15c, 
cherries 12@13c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. 
bran $17@17.50 p ton, middlings 19, winter 
bran 18@18.50, red dog 2.10 p sack, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 25, chops) 22, 
screenings 40@80e p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.18@1.22, brewers’ meal and grits 1.65 
@1.70. 


Choice to 


Spring 


Eggs. 
York, prime stock well handled. 
at mark 21@22c p dz, av 
age refrig’r 15144@17%c, 
nearby and western 
@19c. 
steck steady under 
good demand. Near- 
eastern 14@20c, 
western 


At New 
Nearby fancy 
prime 18@19c, 
do fresh 14@17% 
prime, loss off, 18% 

At Boston, choice 
moderate receipts and 
by fancy, at mark 23c p dz, 
Vt and N H 18@20c, Mich 16@17'4c, 
13@16%4c, refrigr stock 144%@17c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Bartlett pears want- 
ed at $3.50@4 p bbl, Bell 1.75@2, Clapp’s 
Favorite 2@3.50, peaches about steady at 
75¢e@1.50 p carrier, or 25@85c p bskt, plums 


stated quotations in all in-, 








MARKETS 





15@85c p 8-lb bskt, 
rier, watermelons 10@20 p 100, 
50c@1 p cra. 


grapes 75c@1.50 p car- 
muskmelons 


Beans. 

At New York, steady. C hoice marrow $3 

p bu, medium 2.75, pea 2.75@2.80, red kidney 

2.10@2.60, white kidney 2.30@2.35. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market well 

prices slightly in buyer’s favor. 





supplied, 
Prime tim- 


othy 90@92%2c p 100 lbs, No 1 82%@87\«c, 
No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@75c, clover mixed 65 
@i0c, clover 50@60c, long rye straw 70@ 
85c. 


quiet, prices steady. 
ton, No 1 16@17, 


trade 
$17@18 p 


At Boston, 
Prime timothy 


No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12.50€ 
13.50, clover mixed 12@13, swale 8@9, rye 
straw 11@16, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 


At New York, have been in light supply 


and firm. Orange Co white $2@3 p bag, 
yellow 2.25@2.75, red 2.25@2.50, Jersey and 
L I red 2.50@2.75 p bbl, yellow 2.25@2.75, 





white 1.25@1.75, Ct white 2.75@3, yellow 2.50 


@2.75, red 2.75@3. See earlier pages. 
Poultry. 

At New York, live spring chickens easy 
at 12c p lb, fowls steady at 10%c, roosters 
644c, turkeys 10c. ducks 40@65c p pair, 
geese 80c@$1.25, pigeons 25c, iced broilers 13 
@20c p Ib, fowls firm at 10@l11c, spring 
ducks 13@13%c, do geese 12@15c, squabs 


1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, choice live fowls in good de- 
mand at 9%,@10c p 1b, spring chickens 
steady at 11@12c, fresh killed northern and 
eastern fowls 10@13c, chickens 18@20c, broil- 
ers 14@16c, ducks 14c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p 
dz, western iced turkeys 7%4%@9c p lb, fowls 


9@1ic, spring chickens 13@14c, do ducks 
10@12c. 

Vegetables. 
At New York, supply generally ample. 


Beets $1 p 100 bchs, celery 
roots, carrots 1@1.25 p bbl, cucumbers 1@ 
2.25, do pickles 50c@1.25, fancy 1.50@2.50 p 
1000, egg plant 75c@1 p bbl, peppers 60@75c, 
squash 75c@1, green peas 1.50@2.50 p bskt, 
lima beans 75c@1 p bag, lettuce 1.50@2 »p 
case, string beans 50c@1° p bu, turnips 75c 
p bx, tomatoes 50@75c. 


10@30c p dz 


Wool. 
Movement of wool has been of some- 
what more moderate proportions, but a 
considerable number of smaller mills are 


reported good buyers, which gives the mar- 
ket an active appearance. Prices rule firm. 
In the west stocks have been quite close- 
ly picked up and rates have advanced 4 
@'%c p lb on some lines. The goods mar- 
ket is in a healthy condition, an increased 


demand for the better grade stock being 
noticed. Outlook considered good. 
Successful Farmers Organize—The 


truckers on L I interested in the culture of 
aauliflower organized the L I cauliflower 
growers’ assn last May. There are about 
5000 acres in this vegetable on the island 
this season and practically all the growers 
have become members of the association. 
Producers are highly elated over the results 
of their co-operation at the present time. 
The crop is in very good condition and 
prices promise to be satisfactory this year. 
General Manager J. M. Lupton of Mattituck 
is actively working among the growers and 
they expect to save considerable money by 
buying their packages in large quantities 
and will, without doubt, secure better 
freight rates to the N Y market. An 
acre usually contains about 5000 plants and 
in an ordinary season half this number 
produce marketable vegetables. The smal- 
ler heads are sent to the factories for pre- 
serving and pickling. The quality of the 
cauliflower from the L I section has no 
superior. 


THE APPLE Si SITUATION. 


Apples are sieaicita $2 p bbl, and plums 
2 p bu in Stillwater, N 

Receipts of prime sound apples have run 
moderate at both N Y and Boston, and 
prices on such rule generally firm. Unripe, 
unsound, small and poorly graded stock in 
ample supply and goes for whatever it will 
bring. Peaches, pears, plums, etc, are quite 
plentiful. detracting somewhat from the 
call for apples. Really fine hand-picked 
lots, however, neatly packed in clean bar- 
rels are wanted. As was shown in Ameri- 


can Agriculturist’s earlier pretiminary re- 
ports, the apple crop will be relatively 
small, both of fall and winter fruit. The 





demand for evaporating .and canning pur- 
poses is generally good and cider apples 
are firm. 

Several Salt Point farmens have sold their 
apples on the trees at $200 to 300; quite 
a few apples in this county. Some buyers 
are paying $2 per bbl and furnish barrels, 
farmers picking the apples—[G. J. T., 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 

The appie crop is almost an entire failure 
around Harpursfield.—[C. H. H., Delaware 
Ca, mm 2s 

Winter apples are being bought up where 
there are any at from $1.50 to 2 per bbl, but 
very scarce lots of farmers have scarcely 
enough for their own use. Fall apples are 
very scarce. 

At New York, strictly prime lots well 
taken. Duchess $2.50@4 p bbl, Alexander 
2.50@4, Twenty-ounce 3@3.75, Gravenstein 
2.50@3.25, Pippins 2.50@3.50, choice green 
varieties 1.75@2.50. 

At 30ston, choice varieties steady. 
Gravensteins $2@3 p bbl, Astrachan 1@2, 
Duchess 2@2.50, Williams 2@3, Nyack Pip- 
pin 1.75@2.25, Codlin 1.75@2.25, York state 
mixed var 1.50@2. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Potatoes have come on the markets more 
freely and prices naturally declined. N Y¥ 
prime stock holds fairly steady around $3 
p bbl, and in Boston 75c p bu. High prices 
make the market rather sensitive, stimu- 
lating growers to rush in shipments, and 
dealers buy cautiously, fearing a sudden 
slump in values. As is true in almost every 
case, the 4rade is burdened with poor stuff, 
which cannot bring shipper satisfactory 
returns and tends to weaken the market. 
As shown in American Agriculturist of 
last week, the potato crop, although rather 
unevenly distributed, will be generally good 
in the aggregate. 

Potatoes will make no more than half a 
crop, all other vegetables and fruits about 
the same.—[D. C. B., Miami Co, O. 

Some 15,000 acres of potatoes are still in 
the ground in Riverhead, Southold and 
surrounding towns, according to trade esti- 
mates. The crop is being rapidly harvested 
and at the ruling price around $1 p bu, 
growers will realize a snug little income. 
Calling the yield on these 15,000 acres 125 
bu per acre, at present prices the crop 
is worth over $1,500,000. 

At New York, strictly prime_ steady, 
poorer stock plentiful and unsettled. L I 
prime $2.50@3 p bbl, do Jersey 2@2.75, Jer- 
sey and southern common 1.50@2. sweets 
2.50@3.50. 

At Boston, about steady under full sup- 
ply. Aroostook Green Mts 70@75ic p bu, He- 
brons 70@75c, Pride of South 70c, Red Bliss 
65c, Nova Scotia Rose and Hebrons $2@2.25 
p bbl, Me 2@2.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation is reported somewhat 
stronger in leading western markets than 
in eastern. In the former arrivals continue 
moderate and well handled, while some ac- 
cumulation of stock is noted in the latter 
markets. Exporters have shown little in- 
terest. Prices generally steady. 

At New York, offerings ample, demand 
rather slack. Fancy small 9%@95éc p lb, 
do large 9%@9%c, good to prime 8%@9c, 
light skims 7%4%@8%c, full 2%c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday 1350 boxes of- 
fered, with no sales reported. 





Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
N Y quiet at 91%4@9%c p lb, fair to good 
83%,@9%,c, part skims 6@8c.—At Pittsburg, 


choice Ohio 104,@10%c, do N Y 10%@1I1c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 9%@10c, 
twins lic, N Y cheddars 11%c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 13c, state flats 9c. 

Maryland-—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
easier at 10%4@l1l1c p Ib. 

At Boston, only steady. Extra N Y twins 
914@9%c p lb, firsts 84%@9c, extra Vt twins 
94,@94c, firsts 84%4@9c, extra western twins 
91 @%44e, Ohio flats 8@9c. 

The Butter Market. 

A somewhat easier tone has developed 
in butter. Receipts have run fairly ample 
at leading distributing centers and the out- 
look for a liberal fall make is considered 
good. Dealers have bought only to sup- 
ply immediate wants and although con- 
sumptive demand rules good, some ac- 








THE LATEST MARKETS [i5} aay 


cumulation of undergrades is reported. matoes 1 p bu, string beans 30@40c, cu- 


Situation about steady. cumbers 30@ 

COMPARATIVi PRICES Of FINEST CREAMERIES. bbl, celery i 40 100, Cs plant 1756225 p - 
New York soston Chicago bbl, blackberries 8@9c p qt, grapes 3%@ F< 

1901 ......20 @20%c 20%@21 c 19%4@20 c P |», muskmelons 2@450 p bbi, watermel- 

1900 ......21%@22 c 22 @22%c 20%4@ 91 «¢ ons 10@15 p 100, peaches 1@i. 50 p bskt, 

1899 ......21 @21%c 21%@22 c 20 @21%e Esss 20c p dz, live fowls 10@1l1c p ib, tur- 


: keys 11@12c, chic kens 40@60c p ir 
ae mame York, a rather quiet tone pre- 13.50@17.50 p ton, team saa, Pniddiin HA 
vails. my extra 20c p lb, firsts 184%.@19%¢c, 18.50@19.50, corn 62@64c p b 42@ - 
seconds 17@18c, fancy state dairy 18@18ec, oo Ser ag 


‘firsts 17@174¢c, western imt cmy 14@I17c. PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


eggs 12@18c p dz, live fowls 11@1114c, roos- 


ns ] x ia—Z hile siphix =X Le =j- - wd ‘ 
bape pet rng a E hilade ly hia, : xtra El ters 64%@7c, spring chickens 11@13c, ducks 
erate 194200 ladle Gla At Pitseus 2%@10c, fowls 10@11%e d w, broilers 11@17c. 
El Me 23% 4 =e 126 eg ittsburg, Apples $2@3.50 p bbl, watermelons 5@10 p 
78 = 15@ 6c. fc, tubs 22@22%3c, dairy 100, extra Mt cantalowpes 75c@1 p bskt 
‘ sc, s | ‘ « 2 
! Fea . 4 or ; plums 20@30c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 40@60c 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
—— ~ Agee 7. —— 3 » &8-bskt ec ier : i 
steady at 22c p lb, state cmy 18@1%c, dairy , Hat petainan teuete a Eau ee Ms Sor 
12%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints @30¢, N C sweets 1@2.25 p bbl, do Va 1. 25 


9 airy 2G ran a 
21c, ons 12@15c. @2.75. No 2 Pa red wheat 754,@75%c p bu, 
Fe —At Baltimore, extra separa- corn 59@59%e, No 2 white oats 40%c 
“my 221 9 29 ones a 
_ my »@2 23c p ib, firsts 21@22c, extra At Pittsburg. choice peaches 90c@$1 p 
gathered ¢ my 20@21c, _firsts 18@19c, imt carrier, or 60@75c p bu, pears 50c@1, plums 
cmy 17@19c, ladle 14@17c, dairy 19@2ic. 1@1.25, apples 2@3 p bbl grapes 1.75@2 p 


At Boston, supply ample, prices lower. Vt carrier, blackberries 1.60@2 p 32-qt cra 
and N H cmy extra 20644c p lb, N Y 20%c, huckleberries 2@2.25, watermelon 8@20 p 
western 20@20%%c, firsts 19@19l4c, Vt dairy 100. Tomatoes 50@75c p bu, green beans 





extra 1816c, N Y 18c, firsts 16@lic, western 5c@1, cucumbers 50@75c, sweet corn 75c@1, 
imt cmy 138%@15%ec, ladle 13%@14«c. beets 1@1.25 p bbl, carrots 1@1.25, potatoes 
. 343.50, onions 2. a3 3. Eggs 15@18¢e p dz, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. live fowls 9%4@10%c p ib, spring chickens 
1014 @12¢e, turkeys i@ke, ducks 8@10c. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- = ——= 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. After Our Professors—Foreign govern- 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, new wheat 70c ments interested in developing their agri- 
p bu, state corn 65c, No 2 white oats, new cultural resources appreciate the high 
40@42c, bran $18 p ton, middlings 19, hay standard of excellence so characteristic of 
10@13. Eggs 16@17c p dz, live chickens 9@ American specialists. Not’ infrequently 


10c, turkeys 10@11c, ducks i3@l4c. Pota- drafts are made upon our students and 
toes 70@80c p bu, onions 90c, cabbage 3@ professors in order to earry on kindred 


3.50 p 190. Apples 75c@1 p bu, pears 1@1.25 ; : 
PP 7 mee EOS < 20, work in foreign lands. Just now , 
genes soa 8@12 p 100, Watermelons 15@ of South pt ellis is making em Se 
saches 1@15 , ae > Eng 
» peaches 1@1.50 p bu. ; this country for a professor of agri, hold- 
At Albany, potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl, to- ing out splendid inducements. 


=DE LAVAL= 











EAM SEPARATORS 


which possess the patent 
protected «Alpha” disc and 
«split-wing” improvements 


Are as [uch Superior 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods. 





Send for new «20th Century” Catalogue, * 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranpotew & Canat Sts., General Offices: 1102 Arcw STREET, 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


see a ae i . 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
1ssion ST., 827 Commissioners 8¥., 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 

















ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
Binder, Fanning- mid, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and ‘a ), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, Ensilage an fodder-cutter, 
Shredder, Root-cutter and Corn-sheller. 
CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 

Cobleskill, N- ¥. 

k=" Please tell what you wish to pur 

chase. 


ENGINES, , BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 
chinery To hanpelnert meen 
oy Gatalogse, oa. 25 Wecarry 
all kinds of 6 (gas, gasolene” 
steam Lat gh ee pumps, 


CHI HICAGO, HOUSE Wi WRECKING CO. 
and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


228 





Try greasing warts on cow’s teats and 
you will find an efficient remedy.—[E. C. 
Barrows, Kennebec Co, Me. 





When farmers give the same close atten- 
tion to their stock in trade that merchants 
do, they will not stand second in the list of 
those who find happiness, comfort and 
prosperity in their chosen vocation.—[J. K. 
Hockley, Cameron Co, Pa. 





I like to read the local letters from other 
states, giving the crop conditions and the 
outlook for farmers elsewhere. They also 
contain many hints which enable me _ to 
manage my own farm to better advantage. 
{[J. T. Simms, Bullock Co, Ala. 





A strange dog appeared, and after biting 
our house dog went to the pigpen and be- 
gan snapping at the hogs. We concluded 
the dog was mad and killed him. Before 
very long our own dog became affected and 
was killed, and then the hogs began acting 
queerly. The affected ones were killed, 
and it was not long until the greater part 
of our herd of 52 had been sacrificed. This 
loss emphasizes the necessity of killing 
mad dogs as soon as possible. Towns and 
counties ought to co-operate in suppress- 
ing this disease.—[J. J. Randall. 





Our Basket and Question Box. 


Good Milch Cows—E. W. L., N Y: We 
cannot give the names of persons having 
good milch cows for sale. Write to some 

of our advertisers, or put a three-line ad 
in Farmers’ Exchange. 





Sweet Flag Root—Subscriber, Lewis Co, 
N Y: Sweet flag or Calamus root is used as 
a medicine and also for crystallizing by con- 
fectioners. There is not a large demand for 
it, and the price paid for it varies consid- 
erably according to the quality and ap- 
pearance of the dried roots. By sending 
samples to some wholesale drug house, such 
as Eimer & Amend, or Schieffelin & Co, 
New York, it could easily be ascertained 
whether it would pay to dig the roots. 


White Grubs—S. B., Ont: The grubs 
cutting the strawberry plants in your field 
are rather difficult creatures to combat. It 
is impossible to get at them in the ground 
without injuring the plants to some ex- 
tent. As a rule, it is better to avoid plant- 
ing strawberries on sod or grass land until 
it has been in some cultivated crop for a 
year or two The grubs usually live in the 
ground from one to two years before reach- 
ing maturity and feed on the roots of vari- 
ous plants. They are the young of the June 
beetle or bug. 








Abandoned Farms of New England— 
Mrs S. G., and Others: Catalogs of the 
abandoned farms of vearly all of the N E 
states are issued by the state boards of 
agri. For a copy of these write to the sec- 
retaries of each board at Boston, Mass, 
Hartford, Ct, Providence, R I, and Con- 
cord, NH. Neither Vt nor Me have issued 
a catalog, but information could undoubt- 
edly be obtained from Sec B. Walker Mc- 





Keen of Augusta, Me, and Sec C. J. Bell, 
East Hardwick, Vt. 
Stone Drains—W. M. C., Pa: Stone is 


commonly used in place of tile for drain- 
ing land. The ditches must be dug some- 
what deeper and wider. Flat stones give 
the best satisfaction and are set on edge, 
side by side, with a small space between 
each one lengthwise of the drain. Through 
these spaces the water flows as through 
tile. The bottom stones are then covered 
with smaller ones to a depth of 6 in 
or 1 ft, and weeds, straw, swale hay, brush 
or other material put on before filling, to 
keep the earth from working down while 
it is fresh. The distance apart to dig 
drains will depend entirely upon the na- 
ture of your land. Parallel drains built 
three to five rods apart are sufficient for 
most pieces. It would pay you to procure 
a copy of Miles’s Land Draining, the latest 
and best book on this subject, which is $1 
postpaid from this office. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Skin Disease—C. M. W. (Md) has a mule 
that has small tumors on the skin. They 
break and discharge matter. Also wants a 
prescription for distemper. Wash the tu- 
mors when they break with warm water 
and apply a little of the following once a 
day. Oxide of zinc 1 oz, vaseline 2 oz. For 
distemper, mix 4 oz sulphate of iron and 4 
oz nitrate of potassium, divide into 24 doses, 
give one twice a day until all are taken. 
Put in bran mash or a quart of oatmeal. 





Crack in Foot—J. L. (Ohio) has a cow 
that has a crack in the foot at the base of 
cleft. It is sore and discharges some mat- 
ter. Poultice the foot for a few days with 
linseed meal, then mix 1 dr chloride of zinc 
with % pt water. Apply a little twice daily. 


Partial Paralysis—-M. M. (N Y) has some 
pigs three months old that have lost the use 
of their hind legs. This is a very common 
disease among pigs, but the real cause is 
unknown. In the early stages of the dis- 
ease give 1 oz castor oil and 1 drop croton 
oil at a dose. After the physic operates 
give each pig about three months old 10 
drops oil of gaultheria, 2 drops fluid extract 
of nux vomica and a dessertspoonful of cod 
liver oil at a dose twice a day. Continue 
for several weeks if needed. 


Salt—R. C. T. (Miss) wants to know if 


horses or mules will eat fine salt in suffi- 
cient quantities to injure themselves. If 
they are allowed salt when they want it, 
they will not take too much, but if a quan- 
tity is given them at long intervals it some- 
times does harm. The best way to salt 
animals is to put pieces of rock salt in con- 
venient places where they can get it at any 
time. 








Personal Items. 

The opinion exploited by Prof Koch, the 
German bacteriologist, to the effect that 
bovine tuberculosis cannot be transmitted 
to man, is still attracting much consider- 
ation. This theory was advanced some 
time ago by Dr Edward Moore of Albany, 
who thoroughly believes that tuberculosis 
of the human and the bovine are entirely 
dissimilar. He so declared in a paper read 
before the Albany Co Ct society in ’99. 





I am much pleased with American Ag- 
riculturist. There are many useful sugges- 
tions suitable for every class of farmers, 
A great feature is that every subject is 
explained fully, and in plain language, so 
that one does not need a dictionary to un- 
derstand the meaning.—[William Trethewie 
Curraghmore, Tasmania. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


LIVE STOCK. 


‘OR eo wee (12) twelve Jersey cows and the 

grand bull rad Chilmark 50892 ehorned), part 
registered, part eligible, all from th aoa ances- 
tors and excellent individuals, a bargain. Other busi- 
ness taking my entire attention. Also pair Jersey steers 
coming (3) three years (partially broken), a yoke hand- 
some ted oxen, (5) five years, quick walkers, a fine 
team. Will meet fe by ee MT c at Wayside Farm, 
Ridgefield, Ct. THERON HOYT 

EGISTERED Holstein- Frisian bull 

cheap. From seven to one month old. Large, hand- 
sume, nicely marked individuals. Sire Dora DeKol’s 
Count 23757, bred by Stevens & Sons, of Lacona, NY. 
Selected from choicest dams. Inquire P. B. McLEN- 

N, Ischua, Cattaraugas County, N Y. 

TANDARD and registered stallion, Yamagetta, 8 

years old. Race record 2.22, trial 2.15 half mile wack, 
Weighs 1125; color, seal brown; a great race horse, 
great road horse and sure foal getter. Will be sold’ at 

a bargain. A. S. BROWN, Osceola Mills, Pa. 

EREFORD CATTLE—Herd consists of 9 head reg- 

istered cattle. Yearling bulls old enough for service, 
$75. Heifers not akin at equally low prices. GEORGE 
BISSELL, , Ligonier, Pa. 


ENTUCKY Aluminum stock label—The _ best, 
lightest, most secure, easiest put on and. the 
cheapest. For description and samples address E, H. 
JACKSON, Winchester, Ky. 
EADOWBANK Farm—Brown Swiss. and  Guern- 
. seys. For sale, two registered, highly-bred Brown 
Swiss bull calves. L. H. LEONARD, Owego, N Y. 
RxestSkeD Chester White pigs for sale ch fap; 
sires and dams first prize winners. E. P. ROGERS, 
Ketchum’s Corners, 
Reeser. ae a sheep—Prices_ from 
$20. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 8S. DEAN, 
selaer Falls, Y. 
“A YRSHIRES for sale; bull three months, and heifers. 
ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N J. 
en ee and Delaines, both sexes, good ones. 
THOS. McCOY, Volant, Pa. 
De -JERSEY: boars 5 mos old. 
Goodyears, N Y. 
H. W. GANZLER, breeder of pure-bred Essex hogs. 
e Germantown, Neb. 





calves for sale 























$10 to 
Rens- 











L. C. HALL, 








COMMISSION MERCHAN TS. 


LDEST commission house - 

1838. Butter, cheese, 
calves, Y ne etc. E. B. 
e Ww x. 


York; established 
poultry, dressed 
WoopWakb: 302 Greenwich 


= 4 





USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 

merchants. Peaches, apples and pears specialties. 
306 Washington St, New xr. 

RUITS, celery, poultry 

sales, quick returns. 
St, Phila elphia. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER 


COTCH collies, ma gnificently bred, for sale by A. J. 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


(COLLIES—-WELLM: AN, Deerfield, Mass. 





produce—prompt 
308 Nth Front 


STOCK. 


cine. ‘& BRO: 











PAN-AMERICAN ACCOMMODATIONS. 





AN-AMERICAN— Senne, jleasant rooms in rivate 
family, choice a 1 day. MRS FRYE, 2793 
Main St, Buffalo, eo as iad 
CENTS, lodging rooms, Buffalo, N Y. 121 East 

5 Eagle ‘St. MRS REILLY. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


A WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
the countr We furnish bank reference of our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Il. 


$15; 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


err a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
gepstenies, |& a or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

te or 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, a3 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 
in COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following >> Advertisements of 

P ARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but be charged at the rose ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a cmall adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” adv 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. ” semen 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











| 





——= 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


farmer’s _ $s, wanting best 
White Chaff, McKinley, Democrat 
Hessian fly, % varieties tested. 


\ J HEATS—Wanted 

sample, Smith's, 
and Dawson’ . Resistin 
Write now, WHEAT FARM, Manchester, N 


ANCY = wheat at farmers’ “prices. Varieties that 

will resist the fly and yield 40 bu per acre, pure, 
clean, hardy. Grown for seed purposes. Samples free. 
Address A. H. HOFFMAN, amford, Pa. 




















EED WHEAT—McKinley variety. From field which 

yielded bu to the acre. Two bushels and over, 
$1.10 per bu. JAMES M’NEILL, | Hudson, N 

REE samples strawberry plants for stamp. 125 de- 

livered safely Poh fnecelon N.Y for $1. Order. now 
A. B. KATKAMIER 

pt Price of roots and seed for stamp. Com- 

plete instructions for cultivating, 10 cents. H. W. 
ELMENDORF, Aauetack. Y. 





NEY, crimso wer seed, extra quality. Sample 
ise! nd ‘price 0 on widiealion CHAS. BARKER, Mil- 
or e 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


INGLE 
poultry. 


man wants settee. as gardener, caring for 


BOX 618, Glens F alls, N 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rf you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific Coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Rachange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 


FE ARM paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
names and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 











in the west and will tell you more about agriculture 
and live stock conditions in the great southwest than 
any other publication. It is filled with western stories 


the west 


and up-to-date articles about opportunities in 
Topeka, 


for farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, 
Kan. 
AMIL Y heads, GATES, Manlius, 
Pasteura, 


write DANIEL G._ 

, .for interesting matter relating to 
thithanes and lightning rods for barns. 
ILVER sugar butter knife, triple plated; 


shell and 
CO sent postpaid for 2 cents. SMITH SUPPLY HOUSE, 











Box 71, Roxbury, Ct. 
AND rollers, the best on earth Write for circulars. 
THE H. P. DEUSCHER CO, Hamilton, O. _ e 
“ANTED—A_ Walrath stalk corn husker. H. M. 
A WOODFORD, Marcellus, N_Y. 
ANTED- Ladies everywhere to do writing; $20 a 
J? month. “B,”" Jedburg, S C 


Continued Advertising Pays. 


I used the Farmers’ Exchange column 
and the first two insertions in American 
Agriculturist did not sell anything. The 
second four insertions I sold 1 sow, N Y, 
$18: 1 sow to Delaware, $15; 1 boar to In- 
diana, $16; 1 sow to Ohio, $17; 1 pup to 
Tennessee, $5.—[Archie C. Roper, Charles- 
town, W Va. 














The Lover's Soliloquy. 


D- M- G- 





There’s one little word, 
The sweetest e’er heard,— 
It falls on the ear like the trill of a bird. ° 
All nature is bright, 
Dark fades into light, 
When this word is uttered, and Heaven’s in 


sight. 


From lips red and pure 
Of one maid demure, ; 
I wonder if I could this magic word lure? 


What great happiness 
’'Twould be to confess 
My love, if I knew she 


**Yes! 


would answer me, 


Still, I've heard someone say 
Woman’s ‘‘no” may mean ‘‘yea—” 
IT think I will ask her the question to-day. 


McDaniel’s Sphere. 


By Frank Baird. 





Norman McDaniel was sure he was out 
of his sphere. True, he had a name as 
a horse-shoer in three counties, he had the 
best of health, he could strike a blow like 
a trip hammer, and his general make-up 
reminded one of a locomotive, still Norman 
McDaniel was sure he was out of his 
sphere so long as he remained a black- 
smith. He felt that his calling was an un- 
dignified one, that there were better 
things for him. 

He had always been smart at school; he 
was sure he would succeed in business, 
no matter what; he had scores of friends 
and he was a good talker. But of all the 
feasons that appealed to Norman McDan- 
iel, urging him from blacksmithing to shop- 
keeping, this was pre-eminent: He had 
seen Mary McMillan home from the church 
social the evening before; he had met her 
often since she came to teach in Glendale. 
It was beginning to open on Norman Mc- 
Daniel that he was in love; and, sooner 
or later—perhaps, rather sooner than later, 
he was going to find himself asking Mary 
McMillan to become his wife. But how,— 
and here was Norman’s great problem,— 
how, with the new doctor, and the rich 
young farmer with the fast horse, was he, 
a grimy blacksmith, to have the faintest 
chance of success! So there came to Nor- 
man McDaniel with great force the con- 
viction that he was out of his sphere. 

Things at the new store didn’t rush much. 
Some school children exchanged eggs for 
primers and slates; now and then a woman 
dropped in for something she was about 
sure Norman: didn’t keep, and, on her way 
out, incidentally asked what oats and but- 
ter were worth. A good many men came 
in during evenings, and Norman heard 
several stories that were new to him. Once 
in a while the men bought a fig of tobacco, 
a hay-rake or a hoe, as a kind of ground 
rent for their evening’s seat; and one night 
near pig-killing time, no less than three 
of Norman’s friends showed their interest 
in his enterprising spirit by each taking 
home a sack of salt. As a rule, everybody 
in Glendale bought something from Nor- 
man-—some one article, just to show they 
Hore him no grudge, and then, ever after- 
ward traded at the old, big store some 
distance further up the road. 

He had seen Mary McMillan a good deal 
of late:—he had more time to spare, as he 
could close up his shop any time he 
pleased, not being rushed with custom as 
when in the smithy over the way. But 
though he saw her often, he had not yet 
risked the one important question upon 
which so much depended. Like a strategic 
general, he resolved his position should be 
as strong as possible before attempting a 
capture. It might take time, a long time, 
the way trade was at present; still he 
resolved to wait. He was sure he must 
have gone up in Mary McMillan’s estima- 
tion since moving across the street; and 
all that was necessary to put him higher 
still, up past the danger point, was a little 
time. He would not let his heart run 
away with his head; he would take no risk, 
—not yet anyway. 

At the end of a year Norman McDaniel 
found it necessary to do some bookkeep- 
ing. He had put this off to the end of the 
year,—that is, the balancing and squaring 
part of bookkeeping. Then, there may 
have been another. reason for delay in this 
department. The country storekeeper’s 


also 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


happiness is generally measured by his ig- 
norance of how he stands financially. 

But notes were falling due, a payment 
was to be made on the building, there were 
other claims coming in; so, much as he 
disliked the task, Norman McDanie: was 
forced to look into his accounts. The day 
he finished he concluded, beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt, he was out of his s phere. 
And he was. 

It was some day’s after the sheriff’s sale. 
Norman McDaniel was back on: the farm, 
doing some thinking. He had been intend- 
ed for the farm, but his father, seeing he 
had great gifts of strength and some in- 
clination toward blacksmithing, had bought 
him the shop and set him up in a good 
trade, as the old man put it. 

The folks at home are always sympa- 
thetic. Norman found it easy to show why 
he was not to be blamed either for giving 


up the blacksmith shop, or for failing in 
business. He was still young,—only twen- 
ty-six. There was yet sufficient time for 


him to make a great success in life. 

Now it had happened, that as Norman’s 
worldly prospects had declined,—especially 
since the unfortunate collapse at the store, 
—he had come to set more store by things 
heavenly. His father hinted farming, 
lumbering, blacksmithing again; but it 
came to Norman MecDaniel—and it amount- 
ed to a firm conviction, to him—that the 
Lord wanted him in the church. 

And for this he had various and sundry 
reasons, all of them good. He was a good 
scholar; the past winter he had been speak- 
ing eloquently and profoundly, (people 
had told him this, and also he knew it to 
be a fact himself) in a of revival 
meetings held in the village church. Then, 
there was the great need, the scarcity of 
workers to go into the vineyard, and lastly 
and most important, there was a direct 
call’of God to the church. But in addition 
to all these reasons,- there was yet another, 
namely, Mary McMillan. It was known to 
Norman McDaniel that Mary was above all, 
good, and a lover of the church. She was 
never so happy as when doing something 
for religion: He had not yet asked her to 
be his wife; he was quite sure the young 


series 


doctor had not, either. But the necessity 
of acting promptly and soon came to him 
with much force of late. There was no 
denying the fact the new doctor was doing 
well; so, for that matter, was young 
Weston. Then, he had heard rumors of 


new activities on their parts. Mary, on the 
other hand, was twenty-five; she had been 
teaching school six years. From observa- 
tion he had noted that many teachers lost 


their zeal for the profession after about 
ihat length of service. So taking every 


way, the symptoms were alarming. 

On his way to visit Mary McMillan that 
night he concluded there might be still 
some slight risk in asking her to be his 
wife. He was not yet a minister. He had 
just failed in business. Strong as he was 
sure the telling her his resolve wguld make 
his position, he would be still stronger 


when once and fully in the church. He had 
never been rash in love matters,—he would 
not be now. Anyway, he was winning. 
* - * * * os 
It was a great day in Glendale—the day 


McDaniel preached. Up, down, 
across the country, the people came till 
there was no room to receive them. Not 
even communion day brought such a crowd. 
Norman’s voice was as strong us his arms 


Norman 


His face and head looked like a_e g20d’s. 
There never was such a figure seen in 
Glendale pulpit. Norman’s mother, and 


some of the older people, cried,—some for 
joy, they said. As to the sermon, everybody 
said they had not heard its like in all their 
lives. It was full half an hour after the 
service closed, before the preacher iad 


received all the congratulations that were 
waiting for him. 
But it was one thing for Norman Mc- 


Daniel to convince Glendale he was fit for 
the ministry; quite another matter to get 
his presbytery round to the same view. As 
a rule, the ordinary presbytery has its cold, 
rigid standard of scholarship. Eloquence, 
good looks, failure in other occupations, are 
not the slightest proofs to a presbytery 
that God Almighty is wanting a man in 
the ministry. It was unanimously agreed 
that the applicant for license to preach be 
advised to go seven years to college. 
When the letter bearing the advice of 
the assembled wisdom of the church came 
to Norman McDaniel, he felt himself under 
the necessity of sitting down and doing 
some hard thinking. He did. This was the 
cruelest disappointment of his life. Was 
he thus to be shut out from doing, and 
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doing at ence, great things for God, for 
man, for the world? He was twenty-six. 
Seven years and he would be thirty-three. 
Four weeks ago, just after the great ser- 
mon, he had asked Mary McMillan and she 
had consented to be his wife. Would she 
remain true? One moment he feared she 
wouldn’t; the next, he was sure she would, 
She had resigned her school. The new, 

ell-doing doctor, and young Weston had 
each been given to understand—and had 
understood. 

For many days and weeks Norman Mce- 
Daniel communed hard with himself. He 
resolved to begin the long course. But hig 
first attempt at an examination was a fail- 
ure,—utter, hopeless. He was old, awk- 
ward, alone among the students. He was 
out of his sphere. He gave it all up. He 
came home to the farm and did some more 
thinking. 

Six months later, when the man who 
had been in Norman’s old blacksmith shop 
moved away to a big town, there was an 
excellent opening for a blacksmith in 
Glendale. Norman McDaniel was seeing 
Mary McMillan. 

“I never intended,” the girl was saying, 
“to marry a man for what he did, but for 
what he was. A man is just the same. 
man in a blacksmith shop as he is in a 
pulpit, or store.” 

This was encouraging. “Then you won’t 
go back on me,” he said, “not even if I 
should go back to the blacksmith shop?” 

“No; why should 1?” 

She looked at him steadily for a long 
while. “I would have married you before 
you ever left it,’ she said at length. 

There on the spot Norman McDaniel be- 
gan to.learn some things,—some things he 
should have known years before. 

“I have always wished,” he said later, 
“to do something great for God, for man, 
for the world.’’ 


“And you rnay.”’ 

She told him how. He crushed a ‘Jong 
kiss on her warm lips. Then he came 
away. 


The next week Jim Fraser dropped into 
the big store upon the corner. 

“Norm,” he said, ‘“‘Norm’s goin’ back to 
the blacksmithin’, I hear.” 

The man over the counter said he 
heard the same. 

“The presbytery,” Jim went on, filling up 
long pauses with smoke, “the presbytery, 
it seemed to think if Norm’s grammar was 
bad there might be reason for doubtin’ his 
theology.” 

Jim was 


had 


proud of his succinct 
statement of the case; so he repeated it 
often. He always smoked at the ceiling 
a while after saying it, so everybody might 
see how much he had put into a sentence. 

‘‘Norm’s a good blacksmith,” the man over 
the counter said, as he wrapped a parcel. 

“Yes, a fus’ rate blacksmith.” Jim 
smoked again for a long time. Then he 
got up and went out. 

It is just a year since Norman McDaniel 
began blacksmithing the second time. All 
day long you will find him striking blows 
like a trip-hammer on the anvil. He is 
happily married. le is making money, 
He is doing great things for God, for man, 
for the world—and for himself. 


_~—_ 


Going to Sleep. 


CLARENCE LELAND MILLER. 


rather 


[From the German of E. von Bauernfeld.] 
The mother’s voice is singing 

Her little boy to sleep; 
He stays her with hand-clinging,— 

She must in with him creep. 


How knows he what he misses, 
If there or not she be? 

He scarcely for her kisses 
Can ope this eyes to see. 


With thought devoid of cumber, 
He sleepeth without fear! 

Yea. long and sweet we slumber 
When those we love are near! 


Bridget, there is ong 


Mistress: Now, 
thing I must insist upon. If you break 


anything, I want you to come and tell m@ 
at once. 

Bridget: Sure, ma’am, I can’t be runnin’ 
ter ye every minute of the day.—[Brooklyn 
Life. 

Pessels (the druggist): What’s the mat 
ter, my boy? 4 

Morton (the boy): Matter ’nough; here’s 
a lady wants 10 cents’ worth of insect pow-< 
der, and the cockroaches has e’t it all up. 
{The Doctor. 
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I send a group of six cousins,—myself and three sisters eating ice cream, and 


Grace is offended and stands behind us. 


I am 10 yaars old. My aunt took our pic- 


ture with her camera.—[Maud Oden, Missouri. 


Bed-Time Kisses. 


MRS FRANK A- BRECK. 





Sweet taffy kisses for good brother Ned, 
Caramel kisses: for Fan; 

Cocoanut kisses for Nellie and Fred, 
Kisses of honey for Nan. 

Cream-puffy kisses for dolly and Tom, 
And kisses of chocolate creams 

For mamma and papa, for kitty and Don. 
An’ now good night all! happy dreams! 

I 


A Schoolgirl’s Trouble. 


“PAUL.” 





My dear Tablers, do you care to hear 
from a village girl? I am spending my va- 
cation on a farm and enjoy reading your 
letters very much. I am 17 and am 5 ft 8 in 
tall. I graduated last June and had the 
valedictory from a class of 23. I was only 
16 then and the youngest in the class. I 
have 84 regent’s counts. I intend going 
away to school this winter,—I do not know 
where yet. I am at my uncle’s this sum- 
mer, but in the winter live home. My own 
mother died when I was a year old and my 
father about a year ago, so my stepmother 
and I are alone. She is here at my uncle's 
also. 

I must tell you an experience mamma 
and I had the other day. We were riding 
on our wheels and on a lonely country 
road. A terrific thunder storm arose and 
we took refuge in an old shed. We hadn't 
been there very long when we were joined 
by another wheelman, a young man. of 
course we talked to him, and as we were 
there almost an hour, we talked on a great 
Many subjects. Among them we spoke of 
ministers. *I said that I hated them, and 
always avoided them. I also informed him 
that we were going to have a new minis- 
ter, a young man, and I hoped he would 
keep away from me. Imagine my dismay 
the following Sunday when our companion 
of the storm mounted to the pulpit and 
gave out the hymn. He was our new min- 
ister. 

Let me tell you of another of my nu- 
merous scrapes. Our old professor in 
Greek and Latin was going to leave us, 
and a new one was engaged to take his 
place. Now I happened to have a friend 
living where this new professor had taught, 
and she wrote and told me that he didn’t 
know beans, that he never noticed her, 
but I would receive enough of his atten- 


.tion because he was particularly fond of 


rich girls, and this friend knew that my 
Tather left me all his money. Well, I am 
exceedingly blunt anyway, so of course had 
to “‘put my foot in it,” and when I was in- 
troduced to a young man at the home of 
a friend, naturally our talk turned to the 
near approaching school year. I said I 
never had met the new “Prof,” but had 
heard he “didn’t know beans” and was par- 


tial to rich girls, and I for one should snub 
him. Well, Tablers, he was the new ‘“‘Prof!’”’ 

He taught solid geometry, Greek and 
Virgil, and I was in all three of his classes, 
but he simply ignored me and treated me 
with the coldest possible politeness. No 
matter how hard a proposition I mastered 
or how hard a passage of Greek or Virgil I 
rendered, he never gave me a pleasant 
smile or a ‘‘well done,’’ as he did the others. 

I have a rowboat, and enjoy going on the 
lake very much. We live on the shores of 
Lake Cayuga, situated in the central part 
of the Empire state. I had a sailboat, but 
mamma made such a fuss whenever I went 
sailing that I gave it away. She had a 
brother drowned while out sailing, a long 
time ago. 

Mamma is calling me to go riding with 
her, so, Tablers, if the monster doesn’t get 
this, and you find it interesting, why “I'll 
come again some other day.’”’ My name is 
Pauline, but mamma always calls me 
“Paul,” so as such I will sign myself. 





The Story of Electricity. 


W. H. P. 





Everyone is more or less interested in 
that great and mysterious force called 
electricity. Years ago, several learned 
men, noticing the curious phenomena dis- 
played by the lightning, the loadstone and 
the few other electrical things then known, 
determined to investigate, and from their 
work has come most of the wonders that 
we are familiar with to-day. 

Some of these men were Ampere, Volta, 
and Ohm. In memory of them, their names 
have been used as electrical terms. The 
ampere, which is the amount of current; 
the volt, which is the force of the current; 
and the ohm, which is the resistance that 
the current has to overcome in passing 
through a conductor. 

Most of the instruments used by Volta 
in his experiments and researches were 
preserved in a receptacle made of masonry, 
but despite all care, they were entirely 
destroyed by fire during the electrical ex- 
hibition held to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of the electric 
battery by him, at Como, Italy. Among the 
instruments were an electrophorus invented 
by him, also some Leyden jars; a glass jar 
covered halfway up, both outside and in- 
side with tinfoil and fitted with a cover, 
made to hold electricity, etc. Most of his 
apparatus was made by Volta himself, for 
it was not so easy to buy things ready 
made then as it is now, and then, nobody 
knew how to make the things that Volta 
wanted. With his electrophorus he _ pro- 
duced sparks, and with the Leyden jars 
he stored it for future use. 

In later years Benjamin Franklin comes 
to our notice. He believed that lightning 
was electricity. To prove his theory he 





made a kite of silk, and when he saw a 
storm approaching, raised it. In a short 
time he put his knuckles to the string, 
and when the electricity flew in sparks 
from the string to his hand, he knew his 
theory was correct. One of his jokes was 
to place a metal crown on the head of a 
figure of the King of England, connect the 
crown to a battery and then ask a friend 
to try and remove it, telling him that no 
one could deprive the king of his crown. 
Of course they would at once attempt to 
do so, but would receive a smart shock, 
causing them to drop the crown in haste 
and wonder what it was that hurt them, 
while Franklin laughed heartily at their 
amazement. 

Just now Edison, the inventor of the 
phonograph and numerous other things; 
and Marconi, the Italian inventor of a 
system of wireless telegraphy, are taking 
most ef our attention. The system of tele- 
graphing without wires is being rapidly per- 
fected, and before many years we will see 
no gaunt, bare poles and strings of wires, 
marring the landscape. Then the air will 
be full of quivering waves of sound, sus- 
ceptible only to the ears of the telegrapher 
in various clicks; people will send their 
messages flying over hills and housetops, 
unseen and unheard. What wonders’ the 
twentieth century will bring forth, only 
time will tell. 

a 

Pretty Good—I live on a farm on the 
eastern end of Long Island, about 21 miles 
from Montauk Point, and about 91 miles 
from New York city. We had fine skating 
here last winter. A large crowd of boys and 
girls used to go skating on moonlight 
nights. Last year I helped my father get in 
all the hay and oats. Don’t you think that 
is doing pretty well for a girl? I have 
three sisters, two older and one younger 
than myself. I hope I shall see this letter 
in print. My sisters call me—[Ban. 

Lots of Papers and Books—I have read 
about sixty medium-sized books in about 
two years, beside a lot of other shorter 
stories. I have often thought I would like 
to write stories myself. I wrote a poem 
about a year and a half ago. We take 
about 18 or 20 papers, and I like this about 
the best of any. I have a bicycle but do 
not ride much on account of the steep hills 
here; [ also have an upright piano, and I 
am an elocutionist. My father is a farmer 
at present and is ex-sheriff of our county. 
I have lived in town four years of my life 
and the rest on a farm. I was born in the 
same house that we now live in. I expect 
to go to school this fall. I did not go but 
two weeks last term on account of my eyes. 
I have worn glasses six years, and now I 
have had my eyes treated and have not 
worn any except colored ones since, and I 
do not wear those now. I am 13 years old, 
5 ft 7 in tall, weigh 118 lbs, have blue 
eyes, brown hair that is a little curly and 
is over a yard long and very thick.—[Chat- 
terbox of Pennnsylvania. 

Daisy circle (No 106) is getting on very 
well. The letters make speedy rounds and 
are very interesting. There were originally 
eight members, but four have withdrawn. 
[Secretary. 

My sister and I have a horse. I can har- 
ness and hitch her in the buggy. Many ‘a 
time have I driven 10 or 12 miles in three 
hours. Mamma thinks I will upset her, but 
I say not. I love a horse and don’t care 
to read anything but the young folks’ let- 
ters. I have baked bread, pies, cakes and 
cookies. I have taken one term and three 
lessons on the organ. I am 12 years old.— 
[Mayflower. 

I have written two letters, but that hor- 
rid monster has devoured one. Greedy fel- 
low,—but I suppose that we must forgive 
him, as he lives no more. I will be « high 
school girl next year, and I hope some day 
to be a teacher. Do any of the Tablers 
think that there is any harm in reading 
a book through twice or even three times? 
I do not.—[{Ninonette. 


ae 


She: I am sure, Mr Goodby, there are 
many girls who can make you far happier 
than I could. 

He (dolefully): That’s the trouble; they 
could—but they won’t.—[Brooklyn Life. 








She:. Then a corner results from people 
selling stocks they haven’t got? 

The Lamb: Yes, and it. results in their 
losing money they haven’t got.—[ Brooklyn 
Life. 
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Rambler Rose Doily. 


MAE, 





Center: ist row—Ch 8, join. 

24 row—Ch 3, 18 d c in ring, join. 

3d row—Ch 3, d c in top of ist d c, ch % 
dc in next, repeat until you have 18 spaces. 

4th row—Two dc in 1st space, ch1,2de 
in next space, ch 1, 2 d c in same, repeat 
until all spaces are filled. 

5th row—Two dc in 1st shell, ch1,2dc 
in same shell, 2~d c in next, ch1,2dc in 
same, repeat to end of row. 

6th row—Three d c in 1st shell, ch 1, 3 
d cin same, 3 dc in next shell, ch1,3 dc 
in same, repeat to end of row. 

7th, 8th and 9th rows—Same as 6th. 

10th row—Ch 5, fasten in center of ist 
shell, ch 5, fasten between next two shells, 
ch 5, fasten in center of shell, repeat to end 
of row. 

lith row—Ch 4, 6 d t ec (double treble 
crochet) in ist space, 6 d t c in next, repeat 
to end of row. 

Rose: The roses have to be made sep- 
arate. ist row—Ch 7, join. 

2d row—Ch 3, 1 dc in ring, ch 3, 14d, ch 
3, 1 d ec, repeat until you have 6 spaces, 
join. 

3d row—One s c (single crochet), 6 dc, 1 
s e in lst space, 1s c,6dc,1sc in next 
space, repeat until you have 6 shells. 

4th row—Ch 5, fasten underneath between 
ist two shells with s c, ch 5, fasten under- 
neath between next shells, repeat until you 
have 6 spaces. 

5th row—One s c, 8 dc, 1s c in first 
space, 1s c,8dc,1scin next, repeat until 
you have 6 she 

6th row—Ch 5, fasten underneath between 
ist shells, ch 5, fasten underneath between 
next shells, repeat to end of row. 

7th row—One sc, 10 d c, 18 cin ist space, 
1s c, 10 d c, 18s c in next space, repeat, 
making 6 shells. 

Make 17 roses and join to center as fol- 
lows: Ch 4, miss 3 d tc, fasten with s c, 
ch 4, miss 3 d t c, fasten, * ch 4, fasten in 
2d outside petal of rose, ch 4, fasten 2 roses 
together in third outside petals, ch 4 fasten 
with s c in 2d petal of 2d rose, ch 4, fasten 
in 2d petal of Ist rose as before, ch 4, fasten 
in row of dtc, ch 4, miss 3 d t c, fasten 
ch 4, miss 3 d t c and fasten Ist petal of 
2d rose with ch in row of d t c, ch 4, miss 
3 dtc, fasten, ch 4, miss 3 d t c, fasten, 
repeat from *. ; 

This doily is very pretty with center of 
white, row of d t c green and roses yellow. 


Drying and Packing Figs. 


E. M. LUCAS, 





The process of saving figs by drying is a 
most delicious mode of preserving this 
fruit, as when dried, the fruit will help 
to furnish a variety of delectable dishes— 
puddings, sauces, etc—during the winter 
months. 

For drying, select a variety that is sweet 
and well flavored, with a thin skin. For 
drying and preparing candied fruit, the 
white Adriatic fig I find the most satisfac- 
tory. Exposed to the sun, it dries in five 
or six days. One cause of failure in dry- 
ing figs is that the trees have not been 
planted in suitable soil-or location. 

Figs, if wanted for drying purposes, 
should:: not be grown on wet soil. The 
trees grow well enough there, but I find the 





BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


figs produced there are inferior, not sweet, 
poorly flavored and tough-skinned. The 
trees that produce the best figs for drying 
grow on well-drained soil, where they can 
receive abundance of water in the spring 
and early summer, but not be irrigated af- 
ter August, when they are dried off and 
hardened. ; 

The figs should be hand picked when the 
skin is fully checked, that is, showing small 
white seams upon the surface, by which 
time the fruit has reached its maturity. 
Avoid attempting to dry windfaHs, because 
they will prove worthless, especially for 





RAMBLER ROSE DOILY 


commercial purposes. Be careful to pick 
the fig close to the limb of the tree, so as 
to leave all the stem on the fruit, other- 
wise it will be seriously injured for drying 
purposes. 

Dry the figs upon trays in the sun, tak- 
ing great care to turn them all at least 
once a day, until the greenish tinge entire- 
ly disappears, when they are ready to take 
indoors for packing. While drying, never 
allow the figs to remain in the open air 
after 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and do 
not expose again until all the dew is dis- 
persed in the morning, as the least mois- 
ture will entirely spoil their flavor and ap- 
pearance. 

Before packing, the figs should be hastily 


dipped in clean boiling water, to guard 
against all danger of attack from the 
worm, so destructive to the fruit, then 


properly pack, and thoroughly press. If 
dried figs are washed in warm water, and 
then soaked in cold water 10 or 15 hours’ 
time, depending upon temperature, they will 
expand to their original size, and much 
resemble freshly picked figs, both in flavor 
and appearance. 





Crocheted Border for Handkerchief. 


ESTHER A. PETERSON. 





For the corner shown, make a chain of 
50 stitches. If for a handkerchief, allow 5 
st extra for each ring, and repeat direc- 
tions between stars until next corner is 
reached, instead of number of times given 
for making corner illustrated. 

lst round—* Ch 12, turn, s c in first st of 
ch 12, turn, 20 s c in ring, skip 4 st of ch, 
s cin next, repeat from * four times, fasten- 
ing rings to each other at 5th and 15th s ¢, 
ch 12, turn, s c in first st of ch 12, turn, 20 
sc in ring, sc in next st of ch, * ch 12, turn, 
Ss c in first st of ch 12, turn, 20s c in ring, 
skip 4 st of ch, s c in next, repeat from *. 

2d round—Fasten thread at top of a ring, 
2 love knots, s c in next ring, repeat around. 

3d round—Ch 12, s c in first st of ch, turn, 
20 s c in ring, 1 love knot, fasten between 
first two love knots, * 1 love knot, ch 12, turn, 
s c in first st of ch, turn, 5 s ¢ in ring, 
fasten to wrevious ring, 15 s ec in ring, 1 
love knot, fasten between next two love 
knots, repeat from * 4 times, * 1 love knot, 
ch 12, turn, 1s c in first st of ch 12, turn, 
20 s c in ring, ch 12, turn, s c in first st of 
ch 12, turn, 20 s c in ring, 1 love knot, fasten 
between next two love knots, repeat from * 
once, * 1 love knot, ch 12, turn, s c in first st 
of ch 12, turn, 20 s c in ring, 1 love knot, 
fasten between next two love knots, repeat 
from * around. 


OO 


For Use After the Fair. 


THE MAINE. 





A most acceptable gift for a bride and 
one thar is almost sure of a prize at the 
fair is a series of aprons, beginning with 
the rubber wash apron and grading to the 
daintiest affair in which my lady decks 
her fair presence for the afternoon sewing 
circle. 

Voluminous gingham aprons with bibs 
which reach around the neck, with pockets 
and separate sleeves; white aprons with 


and without lace, but always with strings 
for a huge bow and long ends—and these 
are the prettiest of all aprons; light mus- 
lin, 


or other thin material, whose chief 


beauty is their airy nothingness, with rib- 
bon strings; black silk aprons of small 
size; and the list would be incomplete with- 
out one of black silesia or lasting, with 
white lilies hand-painted in a lower corner. 
A wide belt is best with this. It will wear 
well, and the painting washes well. Any- 
one who paints can put in the white aallas, 
or, far lovelier, pond lilies with green 
leaves. 

For washing black cotton aprons, or other 
garments, grate a raw potato for the wa- 
ter in which it is to be washed. Strain 
before putting in the apron, and do not 
have the water really hot, either when the 
potato is put in or afterward. Use no soap, 
and do not rub. Squeeze softly, and hang 
evenly till all the water has drained out. 
Iron under black cotton cloth, and it will 
look quite fresh, but it can be worn along 
time without laundering. 

Although aprons do not now occupy the 
place they once did in the fashionable toi- 
let, they are an important feature of ev- 
ery housekeeper’s wardrobe. A _ fairy-like 
ornament for the young lady who some- 
times feels an apron effect necessary, on 
occasions when its use is superfluous, is 
of darned white net, quite small, and worn 
with dark skirts to show the pattern. Work 
a border with a vine, or any other pretty 
design, leaving the middle plain. One 
strip across the sash ends is all that is 
necessary for the strings. It is easily laun- 
dered. Gingham aprons and tiers can be 
“darned” the same way, using the blocks 
for eyelets. 

A set of holders is another useful line, 
coarse ones for the kitchen, of washable 
goods, dark and durable, with loops to hang 
by. Two long ones, besides the four-by- 
four ones, to handle pies with, are liked 
by certain women. Then have fancy ones 
for the sitting room and parlor stove (thev 
can hang out of sight), and a very small 
delicate one for the table urn. 

Table mats are always in place. For the 
kitchen, bind oilcloth or rubber, shaping 
them round or square, diamond or octagon, 
for novelty. Tea matting may be obtained 
at the grocers’. This makes excellent ta- 
ble mats with wash bindings. Both kinds 
may be used for hot dishes, over the doilies 
or on the dinner table. Lamp mats, of 
cloth or any suitable material, - worsted, 
erocheted or knit, give wide scope to the 
maker’s ingenuity. 

In offering for premiums, keep every line 
in a box by itself. 


Our “Good Time Letters’’ Prizes. 








Our $25 prize contest for descriptions of 
the ‘very best good times” our readers 
had, as announced in the June 15 issue, 
brought 230 letters. The prizes are award- 
ed as follows: Mrs A. E. C., New York, $5; 
Miss Florence §S. Lincoln, Connecticut, $5; 
Margaret Hill, Illinois, $2; Mrs T. D. Casey, 
Nebraska, $2; H., New York, $2; Lulie, New 
York, $2; Chatterbox of Chautauqua, $2; 
Joseph Smith, Minnesota, $1; R. Irving, 
Massachusetts, $1; Mrs Hattie C. Bon, Ne- 
braska, $1; Miss Eva Miller, New York, $1; 
“Bashful Maiden,” Pennsylvania, $1. Many 
of the letters that did not win prizes will 
be published later. The prize winners are 
on our September contributors’ payroll, 
which will not be sent out till the latter 
part of October, according to our usuak 
custom. The prize letters wili be published 
soon. 
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BY JESSIE L, FIELD. 


Seems lak mah ole heaht is breakin’; 
Peahs lak Ah cain’t wuhk no mo’, 

*Cept to pottah ’round ‘nn’ wonduh 
‘Ef ‘e's comin’ home fo’ sho’. 

Wen 'e went 'n’ j'ined dhu ahmy, 
Mah ole heaht wus peaht ’n’ strong, 

Fo’ Ah t’ought dhu same ez he did,— 
“Huh!” sez ‘e, “'’t’ont be fo’ long.” 

But Ah'll tell yo’ now, mah honey,— 
Sence mah baby went erway, 

Al's jes’ libed on wah news mos'ly; 
Longed fo’ him jes’ naight 'n’ day. 


Lis'n! don’ cho heah dhu newses 
Callin’, callin’ tro’ dhu gloam, 
*All erbo't dhu eculluh’d sojers!"’— 
Culluh’d sojers comin’ home! 
Dhey's ts playbox in dhu cohnah, 
Top ‘n’ mahbles, an’ ‘is gun 
What ‘is pore ole daddy got ‘im 
Aftah mi thb le days wus done. 

Ah k’'n se ‘is cap a-hangin’ 
On a nail behin’ dhu do’. 
Hiow Ah use tuh set ‘'n’ wonduh 
cf ‘e’'d weah it any mo’! 
Dhat wus w’en ‘e had dhu fevuh, 
An’ dhey t'ought ’e’d sho'ly die. 
People said Ah wusn’t caih’in’, 
‘Cos Ah c’udn’t, somehow, cry! 
But dhey pulled ‘im t’roo, Gawd ‘bless ‘em, 
Keep ‘em safe w’en danguh’s come. 
Ef dhey hadn't been so fait’ful, 
Lawd! ter t’ink how he’d come home! 
Ever’ naight w’en wuhk is ovah 
Lucy May (she libs nex’ do’) 
Brings huh papuh in tuh read me 
Ahll dhu news erbo’t dhu wah. 


Lots 0’ times we tahks t’ll mahnin’ 
Tells dhu worl’ at wuhk time’s come, 
Lucy lubs ‘im mos’ lak Ah do,— 
Guess she’s glad ‘e’s comin’ home! 
Ahll dhu folks’ll go tuh meet ’em; 
Dhey’ll be flags ’n’ flowehs ’n’ cheahs: 
Dhey'll be w’ite han’s stretched in welcome; 
Dh'll be ringin’, happy cheahs! 
Ah cain’t go tuh meet mah baby, 
But ah’'ll wait yere t’ll ‘e’s come, 
Fo’ the knows mah heaht is achin’ 
Jes’ to bid him welcome home! 


Dignity in Housework---ll. 


BREADWINNER. 

One day my new mistress was poring over 
my scrapbook, and she spied a recipe for 
johnnycake. “So Annie can cook, can she?” 
“Yes, she can make a johnnycake,” I re- 
plied, fearing she would read the thought 
that I’d like to show her how; but soon 
learning that in other days she had served 
14 years as cook in a popular hotel, and 
that her recipes had been sought by Parker, 
House chefs, the desire to instruct in cook- 
ery suddenly gave place to the purpose to 
be taught, and an opportunity was opened 
to me nearly equal to an established school. 

Sister, if you have acquired the science 
of making good bread and pastry, and do 
make it, and have wrought, and watched, 
and waited within a hot kitchen, grading 
the heat of the stove, and have given the 
soft answer, and taken from the oven the 
nice hygienic food, and then have dressed 
neatly, you can go upon the street or to the 
entertainment and feel that between you 
and the office girl there is no intellectual 
gulf; and it is the idea that housework 
comprehends kettles and mops and dirty 
work that fixes the social gulf. 

But you and I can do a great deal of “‘rid- 
ing over,” and if we really possess grace 
and knowledge, we shall exhale it, and no 
one will think that “any old thing’’ for a 
room, a table or bed is ‘‘good enough for 
her: and the girl or woman who does 
housework for a living shall actually feel 
herself the social equal of the teacher or 





milliner, when she is given by her.employer 
really respectable accommodations. 

One woman alluded to “‘such numberless 
sanitary regulations of the sink.” Thinking 
it over, she found it paid well to remember 
the order (after it got cold), not to allow 
coffee dregs to run down the drain pipe; 
not that coffee is unsanitary, but that it 
would clog, and so cause miasma. Then 
there was so much scalding and brushing 
of the sink, and its zinc and woodwork, and 
washing of towels. Once she hung away 
the dishcloth without wringing it dry, and 
hustled away tins undried; attention to de- 
tails seemed to rob her of time she wished 
to call her own for the recreation of verse 
writing. Once the mistress fetched from 
the pantry a platter still wet. She could 
discern her finger prints, but the mistress 
declared it to be grease. This wasa mis- 
take, but the maid stifled her temper and 
received each rebuke meekly, and on these 
steps she arose out of the slough of care- 
lessness, gave up morbid aspirations, and 
settled down to the keeping of a bright and 
tidy kitchen; and because she never once 
“answered back,” the mistress told her 
upon leaving that she would always remem- 
ber her as the most wonderful woman in 
he world, adding, “I never hired one be- 
ore who didn’t sass me.” 

Is there not both grace and dignity in 
all this ? In every little niche that 
we may fill there is something to 
learn. I had no_- special talent, but 
learned that “head and heart enter 
into the composition of an apple pie,” and 
that ‘“‘wit and patience belong to the cook- 
ing of a beefsteak.”’ Pouting didn’t pay. If 
it chanced that I could not always sit at 
the table with the family, I waited upon the 
rest with flying feet. One secret of holding 
a position is to be familiar with modern 
nomenclature, and to speak trippingly all 
the lore of the menus, and also not to fret 
if your pay is delayed, to apologize if in the 
wrong, and to keep cheerful. 

— ——— — 

Bensonherst—I am 19 years old to-day, 
but I feel very young yet. I weigh 95 Ibs 
and have light brown hair and eyes. I live 
on a farm of 652 acres, which is cozily 
nestled among the Alleghany mountains, 
two miles from the county seat of Potter 
county. Bensonherst is the name of our 
farm. I live with my uncle and we make 
dairying a specialty. We have a large barn 
for the cattle 40x100 ft. The cows are kept 
in the basement, which has a cement floor 
and is well supplied with cold spring wa- 
ter, while the upper portion of the barn 
contains the feed rooms, four large bays 
and two barn floors. The silo is built on 
the east side of the barn and has a 200 ton 
capacity. The horse barn is 40x60 ft and 
has six open stalls, three large box stalls, 
a granary, tool room and hay loft. We also 
have another barn some _ distance from 
these barns (which are very close together), 
40x80 ft, which is used for the storage of 
hay and farming utensils.—[Wild Rose of 
Pennsylvania. 

Comfort Footstool—Here is something 
that will be a great source of comfort to 
the invalid, and in fact the whole family. 
Take a box of convenient size, paper the 
inside with some strong paper, and put a 
cover on with hinges. You may paper the 
cover on the inside, or cover it with cloth, 
just as you choose. Now make a cushion 
for the top, of some pretty material, and 
cover the sides with something durable, 
ind you have something very serviceable 
indeed. Next get a couple of bricks, such 
as are used for laying chimneys. Lay them 
in the oven and let them heat, then place 
them in the footstool. Try one for the lit- 
tle children to play around on a cold day, 
and see how they will learn to huddle 
around it, and you will not wish to part 
with it. I think you will agree with me 
in calling it a comfort footstool.—[Mrs 
Eliza D. Pudney. 





Last fall the Holland curtains in Aunt 
Vi's kitchen were badly soiled, but good 
otherwise. Therefore they were taken 
down, laid on the floor and washed off with 
a sponge and soapsuds. When dry they 
were painted over with a thin coat of oil 
paints, first on one side, and allowed to 
dry, and then on the other. When finished 
the curtains looked like new.—[A. N. 

To Remove Stains: Stains may be taken 
out of a bedtick by dissolving clear starch 
in a little cold water and spreading it over 
the stains. Lay them in the sun, if possi- 
ble. If the first application does not en- 
tirely remove them a second will. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 




















Musical Instruments 
SPECIA Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
instrument? You can obtain special 

value this season by purchasing the 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your loval music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
great saving and obtain splendid setieteeece. 

se Mes 


Violin, Cornet, Senta, Flute or other 
OFFER! ! new Lyon & Healy makes. There ie 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
make a 
LYON & HEALY. 98 Adams St., CHICAC 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 


AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


To securea few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships, 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1901. Applications will 
be considered in the order received 
until that date. 

* AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the C ealth of Massachuset 

, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 











absolutely sure; we 

furnish the y and teach you free, you work in 

os vowed where you live. Send us your address and we wild 
stb: in the business ee pee we guarantee aclear profi 
Soran want day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once, 
WAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box S86, Detroit, Hick, 


PATE NTS. FREE FOR THE ASKINw. 

Handbook of laws and full in- 
formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
stamp. Lewis T.Greist, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C, 


Send us your address 
and we will showyou 
how to make $3 a day 











TAPE WORM XPELLED ALIVE. Head 
o guaranteed; write to-day for 
free booklet giving full particalar~. 


BYRON FIELD & CO., Dept. B-T, 152 State St., Chicagu 











A Grand New Book 


Animal ne 


By THOTMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal “pry wy at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The tudy of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and t 
Silo, etc. 


HIS. BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
most complete and comprehensive work ev 
published on the subject of which it treats. Tt 

is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which — systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. includes thirty chapters, each of 
ich ad ats of some particular phase of the 

subject. The leading laws which govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. 
The chapters which he has written on the more in- 
volved features of the subject, as sex and the 
relatee influence of parents, should go far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence of thought from the beginning to the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a ditfi- 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the levelof the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
ersons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
ive stock. 

Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD ees 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
[arquette Building, } if. 





























One Happy Time. 


EX-SCHOOLMA’AM, NEW YORK. 


It was a beautiful evening in February 
that I had the unexpected privilege of step- 
Ping in among a group of district school 
pupils who were about to begin the pro- 
gram for an entertainment, the proceeds 
to be used for the library. I had taught 
there 10 years before, and of the several 
schools I have taught, that was in every 
way the best. My punils ranged in ages 
from five to 17 years, and the memory of 
each had given me many pleasant thoughts. 
I had not visited the school since I closed 
my term with an entertainment similar to 
the one about to open. 

As I waited at the door for my husband 
to: get the tickets I glanced over the as- 
sembled group and I espied, seated not far 
away, a young man and maiden. He, 10 
years before, was one of my favorite little 
boys. What do you think this cold school- 
ma’am did? Why, I walked quietly up be- 
hind him, put both mv hands over his eyes 
and asked, ‘‘Who now holds you fast?” But 
instead of holding him fast, he took my 
hands from his eyes and held them while 
he looked back to see who stood there with 
both arms round his neck, and he beside 
his ‘‘best girl,’’ too. But the glad surprise 
I read in his greeting as he recognized me, 
made me very happy. Then came others, 
thick and fast, eager to welcome their old 
teacher back among them. Some had 
changed so that I hardly knew 
them; others did not know me, I being their 
first teacher. had married and had 
their litile ones to show to me; others had 
moved away and their places were filled 
with strangers to me, but not one had been 
called away by death. 

The program soon began, and as each of 
my old pupils took his or her part, I lived 
egain the old scenes when I was their 
teacher, and I felt that my parting address 
then had proved true, every word of which 
I felt like repeating to them again. It ran 
thus: 

Oftentimes in thoughts and feelings, 

In this temple I shall stand, 
See again your merry faces, 
Live these happy heurs o’er; 
Feel the presence of each loved one 
Gliding, through the open door; 
Hear your gladsome voices ringing 
On the peaceful winter air; 
Hear your kindly words of wel: ome 
Floating round me everywhere. 
At the close of the program, which every- 
ene seemed to enjoy so much, and which 
did credit tb each who took part, all crossed 
the street to the schoolhouse, where a nice 
lunch was served by the pupils, and where 
we had the privilege of letting our tongues 
fly. But all too soon the time came when 
we must again say good-by, and I came 
home to live over in my dreams the good 
time I had in meeting so many of my ‘old 
pupils. 


Some 
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WELCOME. 
from yonder eastern state, 
to mother and me, 
A blue-eyed lover we both await. 
Welcome, welcome, dear one, to 
Coming home to mother and me! 
Welcome home, darling, to thee! 


Down 
Coming home 


thee, 


Through the valleys and o’er the mountains, 
Coming home to mother and me, 
With love that floweth like a fountain,— 
Welcome, welcome, dear one, to thee, 
Coming home to mother and me! 
Welcome home, darling, to thee! 
With a heart that’s filled with longing, 
Coming home to mother and me; 
And with joy we two are waiting; 
Love we return in a welcome to thee. 
Come, come home, to mother and me! 
Welcome home, darling, to thee! 
IDA MAE LEAVITT. 


A Childhood Pienic— I think the best 
time I ever remember to have had was 
when I was about 10 years old. Our Sun- 


day school had an excursion on Lake Erie 
to a place called Point Albino, on the Can- 
ada side. We left home about 9 o’clock in 
the morning and had a three hours’ ride 
ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 

Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from 
kidney, bladder or kindred diseases will 
write him, he will tell them what he used. 
He is not a dealer in medicine and has 
nothing to sell or give, just directs you to 
a simple home cure that does the work.— 
[Adv. 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


on the lake, but when we arrived at the 
“Point” we were very much disappointed 
at the looks of the place. The first thing 
that met our eyes was a great high sand 


hill, about 50 ft high, with thick woods 
all around everywhere. It did not seem 
at all a suitable place for a picnic, but we 


children began the first thing to climb that 
hill, and great fun we had indeed. We 
would get part way up and then slide down 
through the sand until we were tired, and 
then we had qur dinner, and after that we 
had another time sliding down the hill 
until it was time to go home, and then we 
had another lake ride home by moonlight,— 
a fit ending for such a day of pleasure. 
It has always been a bright memory to 
me since, and no matter how many places 
I go or how many good times I have, that 
seems the best always to me.—[Mrs M. 
Cc. W., New York. 





CUTE BANTAM HEN. 
The little bantam, cute and small, 
Is the loveliest mother of them all. 
She never fails to “incubate” 
And turn out chicks at lively rate. 
And when the chicks see light of day 
And run about just as they may, 
She’s always ready for a fight 
In broad daylight or even night. 
If dogs, or hawks, or gray old rat, 
Or your near neighbor’s old tomcat, 
Should on her “offspring’’ make a raid, 
Sthe’s not the one to be afraid. 
She’ll arch her back, she’ll spread her 
She’ll fly at foe and scratch and sting 
With peck of beak, with sharpened claw 
She’s willing to lay down the law. 
All hail to thee, cute bantam hen! 
Your praises shall be sung even when 
You’ve been advanced from hovering chicks, 
And finished on this earth your tricks. 
We know in ‘‘chicken heaven” you'll be 
Rewarded through eternity. 
JOHN G. QUINIUS. 


wing, 





Fanciful First Love—In the first place, 
TI think An Inquirer contradicts herself in 
her own letter, when she writes, ‘‘We who 


have had the experience, know that upon 
our first love we bestow our best 
and truest affections, and that we 
never really lave but one in life.” She 
claims to have never loved before, so how 
did she gain her experience? I think she 
had better heed the advice of those who 
hold her happiness as dear as their own, 


and remember the happiest married people 
are those who have the pleasure of seeing 
their children healthy, intelligent, and that 
is seldom the case where cousins marry. 
As to people never loving but once, that is 
foolishness. The first love is perhaps the 
most fanciful, but by no means the love 
that best stands the trials of married life. 
[A Wife. 


A Trip Around the World—oOne trip 
around the world was made by a young 
men’s organization. Five houses were vis- 
ited, each representing a city. The start- 
ing point was in town; the other places 
were in four opposite directions out in the 
suburbs. The first house visited was Bos- 
ton, where baked beans and Boston brown 
bread were served. After a stay of 20 min- 
utes the party left in barges for Havana, 
in the south part of the town. Here fruit 
and other products characteristic of Spain’s 
late possessions made up the bill of fare. 
Paris was the next place visited. French 
chocolate and wafers were partaken of. 
From Paris the party went to Jerusalem. 
Nuts, fancy cakes and black coffee was the 
menu. While waiting for the train, or 
barges, rather, the party enjoyed them- 
selves looking at some curios and photo- 
graphs brought from Jerusalem by the host 
and hostess, who had recently returned 
from there. The train having arrived, the 
party left for the last place in the far east, 
Yokohama. Here Japanese decorations and 
refreshments were seen and eaten. From 
here the party were taken to the starting 





point, making the tour in three hours. There 
was no, seasickness to mar the pleasure, 
The refreshments were paid for at each 
place. The proceeds of the trip went to 


the woman’s auxiliary of the young men’s 


organization.—[E. B. 
Circle No 192 has made a good be- 
The letters made their first trip 
There are seven in the circle, 
better number than a 
We have decided to call 
it the *“‘wide-awake circle.’’—[Helen M. 
Frederick O. Sibley, whom our readers 
will remember as the author of occasional 
household and farm articles in these col- 
umns, has written an East Indian histori- 
eal novel, Zanee Kooran, of the time of the 


Letter 
ginning. 
in 57 days. 
which we think a 
greater would be. 
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great Sepoy rebellion of 1857, which the F, 
Tennyson Neely Co of New York have got 
out in attractive form at $1.50. The romance 
is original and _ entertaining, while the 
manners and customs of the country, and 
the characteristics of the inhabitants, are 
strikingly true to life. ‘ 

I want to speak about that .“‘Lullaby” 
poem in the Aug 10 issue. It was cute and 
sweet and fine, and I fancied a little soft 
melody coming from the stage.—[{M. A. B. 

Circle No 60 has just made a journey of 
about three months. Nearly all of the 
members have sent around their pictures. 
The letters. are getting very interesting and 
instructive, the most important thing that 
is discussed now being books. We are con- 
templating the writing of a story.—[Secre- 
tary. 


—e 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


JAMESON. 


JENNIE 


Instead of giving you any puzzles to solve 
this month, we are going to offer 15 good 
prizes, the first one being two dollars in cash, 
for the 15 best lists of 10 original puzzles. Do 
not try to make them too hard and be sre 
that they are made from words found in 
Webster’s International , 'aed All listg 
should be mailed by Sept 2 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES- 


1. Sixteenth. 

2. Chautauqua. 

3. Scallop, Canaan, anon y, lamb, lay, on, p, 

4, Latin, abase, tails, islet, nests. 

5. Tim—Whiskey. 

6. 648 inches. 

7. March, agile, siren, clear, Henry. 

8. Fiscal, idiom, sizy, coy, am, lL. 

9. Poze, Zope. 

10. Violin-cello. 

11. Vane, arid, nice, Eden. 

12. Enthusiasm. 

13. Swan, wane, ants, nest. 

14. Divisibility. 

15. Notwithstanding. 

16. Cedar, emit, din, at, r. 

i7. Trash, rash, ash, sh, h. 

18. The letter A. 

19. Mineralogical. 

20. Sana, anam, name, amen. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOB JUNE. 

Mrs Alice Wells, Mich; Miss Ellen Rockwell, 
cx: B.S. oo. Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
N H; Mrs J.. Sears, Mass; Rose A. Pen- 
field, N Y; mn P. Parsons, Mass; Miss V. 
Kaye, la; George H. Stanberg, O; Alice Hor- 


ton, N Y; Mrs A. R. 
Clark, Mass; 
cester, Mass; 


Tirrell, Mass; E. H. 
Anabel Hand, Kan; Eva Wor- 
Vina Williams, Neb. 











THE SHIRT WAIST MAN 


can_hold his trousers securely 

with the Improved Washburne 
Patent Trousers Supporters 
which grip the waistband and 
hook over the belt. Instantly re- 
moved. By mail, 10 cents each. 
Catalogue of these and other 
novelties made with Washburne 
Fasteners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 


















; a 
onee for catalogs and our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 461. Chicago. 





Cut your Corns? How foolish, 
when A-CORN SALVE takes them 
out so easily. 5c. From druggists, 
or by mail. Free Trial box. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 











SAVE A DOCTOR BILL 


by having asupply of medicine on hand. Our Big —~! Book 
: pak : family xtraets, 





contains 15000 
paints, oils, ete. We cave you 15 to 15% Book mailed for 19¢.— 
refunded on your first order. ‘The Only Mall Order Drag House 





in the World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO. Dept. A Chicago, Il, 
48-page book freee 


Pp AT Z N 8 Ss highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. & 








Absolutely cured, Never toretun, 
Hee oT ATLED FREE. Address, 
Tri al box 4 
Augusta,Me, 


eee DT.£.M.Botot. Box 590, 
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Some Favorite Simple Cakes. 


MRS B. H. H. 

Layer Cake: Three eggs, 1% cups sugar, 
% cup butter, % cup milk, 2% cups flour, 
% teaspoon soda and 1 teaspoon cream tar- 
tar. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. This 
makes 3 cups. Put 1 cup of the mixture in 
a tin and bake. To the remaining add 1 
tablespoon molasses or maple syrup, % cup 
raisins, % cup nuts and 1 teaspoon each 
of nutmeg and pastry spice. Make two 
parts of the mixture and bake. Put the 
layers together while hot, the light between 
the dark, with jelly or frosting. 

Orange Cookies: Cream thoroughly to- 
gether 4 cup butter and 1 egg; add % cup 
sugar, 1 spoonful grated orange peel, 1 tea- 
spoon orange extract and % cup flour. 
Sprinkle with sugar or blanched almonds. 

Chocolate Cookies: One and _ one-half 
cups sugar, % cup butter, 1 egg, 2-3 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, % teaspoon 
soda, 1 cup grated chocolate, or % cup 
Baker’s cocoa, and vanilla. Mix chocolate 
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and cream tartar with flour and knead 
stiff. 
Common Cake: Cream _ together 1 cup 


granulated sugar and a piece of butter the 
size of an egg; add 2 well beaten eggs, % 
cup milk, 1% cups sifted flour with 1 level 
teaspvon cream tartar, % level teaspoon 
soda thoroughly mixed with flour, and a 
few drops of extract lemon or vanilla, as 
you choose. Frosting: Five tablespoons 
sugar, 3 of chocolate and 2 of boiling wa- 
ter. Let come to a boil, then remove and 
beat until cool enough to spread. Flavor. 


Easy for Rice. 
E. B. 


The following are my ways for cooking 
rice.. You will find them easy to cook and 
delicious when done. For a family of four 
take ™% cup rice, wash in several waters 
and put into the oatmeal double boiler 
with ™% teaspoon salt and % cup raisins or 
any kind of fruit desired. Fill the dish 
nearly full with milk or boiling water, set 
the double boiler on the stove, and cook 
two or three hours. It does not hurt it to 
cook longer any more than it does oatmeal. 

Another way, whieh is richer, is to take 
1 cup rice, 1 qt milk and a little salt, 
sweeten to taste, flavor with fruit or spices 
if liked and bake in“an earthen dish one 
hour or more, in a hot oven. Over the top 
will be a thick scum. Do not disturb this 
while cooking, but on taking from the oven, 
remove it before serving. 

Now if any rice is left over from either 
way of cooking, make a rice pudding by 
adding to the cold rice 2 beaten eggs, 1% 
pts milk, and a little salt. Sweeten and 
flavor to suit those to whom you cater. 
Bake in a slow oven until it quakes like a 
custard. 

Good Ginger Beer—Thinly peel 2 lemons 
and an orange, squeeze the juice and put 
both into a large pan, add 2 oz white gin- 
ger bruised, 1 oz cream tartar, 2% lbs loaf 
sugar. Pour over 3 gals boiling water, and 
leave till only milk warm, and then stir 
in 2% tablespoons brewer’s yeast. Cover 
the pan and leave it to work for 12 hours. 
Skim well and bottle in screw-top bottles 
or in cans. Stand in a cool place 48 hours, 


after which the beer is ready to drink.— 
{A. R. Annable. 
Ice Cream Cake—One cup sugar, 1-3 cup 


1% cup milk, 1% cups flour, 1% tea- 
whites of 2 eggs. 
M. Benham. 


butter, 
spoons baking powder, 
Use the yolks for frosting.—[L. 





Tomato Catsup—When the tomatoes are 
well cooked, sift, and to 4 qts juice, add of 
salt, mace and cinnamon each 1 tablespoon, 
% teaspoon cayenne pepper and 1 cup 
sugar. Boil down one-third, just then add 
1 pt best vinegar, boil up and can or bot- 
tle. Will be good color. 





Potato Salad and Dressing—Lay lettuce 
leaves on a plate, into each of these leaves 
slice cold boiled potatoes in thin slices and 
then upon the potatoes put a layer of onion 
sliced very thin. Repeat until you have as 
many alternate layers of potatoes and 
— as required, then cover with dress- 
ng. 

Dressing for Salad: Put % cup vinegar 
on stove, let come to a boil, and then stir 
Yolks of 2 eggs, 


in the following mixture: 











THE GOOD COOK 


1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, % tea- 
spoon mustard and 2 teaspoons butter. Let 
cook until thick, about five minutes, beat 
the whites of the eggs and stir into what 


you have cooked. 


Another Salad Dressing: Yolks of 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon each of 
mustard and black pepper, 4 tablespoons 
butter, 4 tablespoons vinegar and 1 table- 
spoon sugar. Beat together and _ cook. 
When cool add % cup sweet cream, and 
turn over the salad.—[Mrs B. H..H. 


“What the Boys Like”—Chocolate Cara- 


mel Cake: Cream 2 tablespoons butter and 
1% cups sugar, add 1 egg without beating, 
24%, cups flour, 24 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 cup sweet milk, then add three melt- 
ed squares chocolate. Bake 45 minutes in 
slow oven. Make a frosting of confection- 
er’s sugar.—[L. M. Benham. 


Everlasting Yeast 
recipe, in the July 20 issue, contained a 
misprint of “12 cups yeast’’ when the right 
amount is 1 cup. Here is the recipe again, 
in its correct form: Pare and boil 8 good 
sized potatoes and pass them through a 
colander. Add 1 cup hop tea made by 
steeping a single handful of hops in water. 
Then add to this 1 cup salt and 1 cup white 
sugar. Stir well and pour over the mix- 
ture 3 qts boiling water. Mix and place 
on the back of the stove. Now dissolve 
1 cup flour in 1 qt cold water, and add 
this to the other mixture. Bring to a boil. 
When cool add 1 dry yeast cake and 1 
cup yeast. Put in a warm place to rise.— 
[Mrs George W. Butler. 





Correction—This 





Chocolate Caramels—One cup brown su- 
gar, % cup molasses, % cup. chocolate 
grated fine, % cup boiled milk, 1 teaspoon 
flour, and butter the size of a walnut. Let 
this mixture boil slowly, and pour on flat 
tins to cool. Mark off while warm.—[Wis- 
consin Maiden. 





Cracker Pudding—One pint new milk, 3 
crackers powdered fine, yolks of 2 eggs, a 
pinch of salt, about % cup sugar, a little 
nutmeg or spice to suit the taste. Bake 
about 20 minutes. When baked, beat the 
whites of the 2 eggs to a stiff froth, add 2 
tablespoons granulated sugar and spread 
evenly over the top; return to the oven un- 
til a light brown. It will take only a few 


minutes, with the right heat. This is a 
very good and quickly prepared dessert.— 
[Mrs N. H. W 





Violet asks for a recipe for chocolate 
fudge. Here is an excellent one. Take 
1% cups sugar, 12 tablespoons cream and 
a square of chocolate. Boil until thick, 
then pour into a buttered pan to cool. 
When cool, cut into squares.—[H. S. 


Joseph Horne Co. 











Our Book of Fashions for 


Fall and Winter rgo1-2 will be 
issued September 1sth. 

It will not cost you anything to get it. 
Yes, it will, too: a penny 

postal containing your 

address. 

Will you send us your name 
right away? 

We receive thousands of requests 
for our Fashion Books, 

and we want you to get yours by 
October 1st. 

That’s the proper 

time to 

look over Fall and Winter 
wearables. 

If you get the book 

in the first part of September 
you are liable to lay it aside 

and forget it. 

And we don’t want you to forget. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








A FEW FACTS 


About the New Catarrh Cure 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new departure 
in so-called catarrh cures because it actual- 


ly cures, and is not simply a temporary 
relief. 
The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, 


ointment, powder nor liquid, but a pleasant 
tasting tablet containing the best specifics 
for catarrh in a concentrated, convenient 
form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and oint- 
ments are greasy, dirty and inconvenient 
at the best; the new preparation being in 
tablet form, is always clean and convenient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to ca- 
tarrh powders because it is a notorious 
fact that many catarrh powders contain 
cocaine. 

The new catarrh cure is called Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a wholesome combination 
of blood root, beachwood tar, guaiacol and 
other antiseptics, and cures by its action 
upon the blood and mucous membrane, the 
only rational treatment for catarrhal trou- 
ble. 

You da not have to draw upon your im- 
agination to discover whether you are get- 
ting benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; 
improvements and relief are apparent from 
the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but 50 cents for full sized pack- 
ages, and any catarrh sufferer who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves 
and powders, will appreciate to the full 
the merits of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of ca- 
tarrh sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co, Marshall, Mich. 








‘If | Live Five Years, Then—.” 


Everybody has these visions and 
is the better for them, tho’ never 
realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 














Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe Commercial College, 
Chillicothe Shorthand College, 
Chillicothe Telegraphy College, 
Chillicothe Pen-Art College, 


SCHOOLS | Chillicothe School of Oratory, 
Chillicothe Musical Conservat’y 


Present enrollment 727, $130 pays for 48 weeks’ 
board, tuition, room-rent and use of text-books. 
For free illustrated catalogue address 


ALLEN MOORE, Pres., Box 5, Chillicothe, Mo. 


ab GHT RESTORED. 


A remarkable discovery whereby 
everyone afflicted with FAILING EYB 
SIGHT, BLINDNESS OR CATARACTS, 
can be permanently cured athome 
by mild medicines and withoutthe 
use ofthe knife. 13,000casesof eye 
diseases cured last year by Dr. Cof- 
fee’s wonderful absorption treat- 
ment. An 80-page book ‘*‘The New 
eee System of Treating Diseases of the 
Eye,’ sent free to all who write forit 

DR. W. O. COFFEE, 881 Good Bik., Des Moines, Iz. 


R AMMAR MAD MA MT Toe HT 


i Ftgents| in| 
[S00 Danted 


We desire to secure a number of experiencea can- .* 
vassers for the “* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South. and Pennsylvania. on SALARY and 
EXPENSES, Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, - 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8426 — Ladies’ 
Circular Skirt 
with Flounce. 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30- 
inch waist. 


Ladies’ House 
Dress, consisting 
of Ladies’ Shirt 


Waist, No 8375, 
and Ladies 
Three-Piece Skirt, 
with circular 


flounce, No 8001. 





8428 — Girls’ 8429 — Misses’ 
Blouse Costume. Wrapper with 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 Princess Back. 12, 
years. 14 and 16 years. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


Suggestions for Bread —l. 


LADY WOODSUM. 





Wood bread makes the plainest fare appe- 
tizing, while the most luxurious table lacks 
something without it. Great care and at- 
tention must be taken with bread, from 
the time the sponge is set until it is safely 
out of the oven. For it must not be allowed 
to rise too long, and when all ready for 
the oven in beautiful loaves, it may be 
spoiled by being poorly baked. The sponge 
is the first process, and in different ways 
of making bread must be of a different 
consistency; also where it is of new or 
old wheat. But one must be an accom- 
plished cook to be able to detect all these 
contingencies. 

However, in all localities there are good 
brands of flour to be had, and it is well 
to stick to the one you are most successful 
with. Some succeed with one brand that 
another person cannot handle at all. The 
sponge..should always be kept warm and 
at-an even temperature, not being allowed 
to stand in a draught. In winter it may 
be helped very much by setting it in an- 
other vessel, containing hot water, and 
keeping it hot by filling in from the tea- 
kettle. A stone crock is the best thing 
to set bread in, as it retains the heat so 
much better than tin. 

In molding bread’ the first time all the 
flour to be used should be put in at this 
stage, and it is best to knead it the longest 
at this point. In the summer time, sponge 
setting over night is apt to turn sour just 
a little; this can be remedied by just a 
pinch of soda dissolved in hot water. 

Bread should be kneaded very little at 
the second molding, and when set to rise, 
do not let it rise to its fullest capacity 
before putting it in the oven. It is best 
to grease over the tops of the loaves with 
butter when setting it to rise the last time. 
This keeps the crust tender when baking. 

When putting the bread in the oven, the 
latter should be hot enough -to hold the 
hand in, and count 20 rather quickly. Care 
must be taken with the fire, to keep the 
heat steady, alHowing it to gradually die 
away toward the last of the baking; and 


this is the best time to set in your rolls, 
as a more moderate fire is necessary for 
them. 

Flour should be kept in a =«cool, dry 
place. If possible, have some kind of a 
close receptacle for it, and do not provide 
too large a quantity, as it sometimes spoils 
by keeping too long. It should be watched, 
to see that it is free from mites, as these 
are more destructive than mice. 


—_ 


Oh, Where Are the Children? 


ESPERANCE: 





The house of my heart’s 
Getting fearfully old; 
The windows are crusted 
With cobwebs and mold; 
My love I have hoarded 
As misers do gold; 

But now—let the 
Children come in! 


Oh, come! For I’m lonely, 
The days are so long! 
Come, teach me the lilt 
Of some wonderful song! 
The light of your clear eyes 
Will make my heart young. 
God bless my dear 
Babies!—Come in! 


Come, now, and we'll learn 
Of delight our full part; 

With love-laden laughter 
We'll gladden the start 

Of joy in this musty old, 
Fusty old heart! 

Se, little ones, wel- 
Come,—come in! 


~ ae 


I have made a scrapbook of manilla pa- 
per and will tell how I make -pasie to use, 
and it is always ready. Put 1 oz gum 
tragacanth in a quart can and put on 3 
teacups soft water. The net morning put 
a few drops oi] of wintergreen in and stir 
up well and it is ready to use.—[Mrs V. K. 
Fuller. 

















Gratitude 


Always seeks to find some expression 
for itself, and womanly gratitude will not 


keep silence.- Cynical people sometimes 
say Why do women write these testimo- 
nials to the value of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
, Prescription? The 
: answer can be 
j) q put in one word, 
. 4 Gratitude. When, 
ae after years of 
Pa | agony a woman is 

Zibea | ireed from pain, 
when the weak 
woman is made 
strong and the 
sick woman well, 
the natural im- 
pulse is to write a 
word of grateful 
thanks for the 
medicine which 
caused the cure, 

Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
cures disedses 
peculiar towomen. 
It establishes regu- 
larity, stops weak- 
ening drains, héals 
inflammation and 
ulceration and 
cures female 
weakness. 

“Having used Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and ‘Golden 
Mediéal Discovery’ 
during the past year,” 
writes Mrs. Mattie Long, of Pfouts Valley, Perry 
Co., Pa. “I can truthfully recommend the medi- 
cines for all female weaknesses. I have used 
several bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ which 
I consider a great blessing to weak women. I 
was so nervous and discouraged that I hardl 
knew what to-do. Your kind advice for hom 
treatment helped me wonderfully. Thanks to 
Dr. Pierce.” 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
biliousness, aud sick headache. The 
should be used in connection wit 
“Favorite Prescription,” whenever the 
use of a laxative is indicated. 
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MacBETH — stands 

for everything good 

in lamp chimneys, 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








Employment 
That Pays 





is offeredto Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys in the 
vicinity of their homes by our Subscription Departe 
ment. We give liberal compensation; the most 
generous terms ever offered. Prompt reply secures@ 
desirable and permanent position as our special 
authorized representative,with exclusive riglts. Pre- 
vious experience desirable, but not necessary. 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 

for years a leader among the best 10-cent illustrated 
magazines for the home, is stronger, br ter, better 
than ever. Articles, Stories by famous writers; illus- 
trations by well-known artists. Outfit free to persons 
accepted as agents. Write us a postal to-day and 
name two references. This is an opportunity too 
good to negiect. . 

FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

(Founded 1855) 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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So ‘A MONTH 


EASY! 


If you are out of employment, or employed 
at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish, A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
sibly you can do ittoo. Send your name 
and address,anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
ESS ESEELE ELE SES 














J & 
Free Scholarship 


in the 
New England Cooking School 
of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 





The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence will open with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., on October 1, 1901: 

It is the intention of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fita number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 








honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm. This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 
204 Dearborn Street 52 Lafayetie Place 


~_ 
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feed as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer. 


Sowsall grain 
lever. Raising hoes shuts off all 


easiest draft known. 


angler Manf; 








(2 to 18 Tons a Day 


may easily be baled with our, 


Southwick  g8 3B or 


if you just merely keep things moving steadily. 
Easy and safe to feed. Lowest bridge made—7 in. 
Horse steps over without knowing it’s there. 
*‘Southwiek”® bales get more hay in acar. Light draft at 
work and on the road, Adapted for bank barn work, Send 

for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


SANDWICH MFG. CO,, 
120 Main St., Sandwich, lls. 


ean be realized from well baled hay 
than from loose hay. Your mar- 

ket is your nearest R. R. station & 
te your hay is baled. 


ELI’ 

= 

Baling Presses “ 
bale hay better than others. Make close 
compact bales, Save roomin sacar. Feed 
bole 58x30 ins, Safe and easy to feed. They take the least power 
necessary to do d work. Being made of steel they combine great- 

Peer strength. Send for free illustrated cataiogue. 


tness an 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 


THE SPANGLER Low Down #2 —~ " 


is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. Force AAD 
Being low-down 
it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and easy to handle. 
rfectly in any qeney desired. Stagger and lift 
eed, Land, grain, grass seed and 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or sprin 
Don’t buy a grain drill of any kind until 
know more about this one. General farm machiner 


Co., 504 Queen St., 
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How About a New Feed 
Cutter ? 










oo a 
It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
| patience and nerve force and an economical move 
' 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES g 


bale nearly all the hay baled in = 

vorid.Send for free illustrated catalog, soma ‘ 
address P, K. DEDERICK'S SONS’, See) tT 

4 Tivoli Street, eed Lf 

Albany, N. Y. 

m The Pioneer—It still 

*® leads all others. 














HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Weod Saw Machines. 


GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshing Machines, Ensilage Cut- 

ters, etc. 


All who are interested in 
Horse 
Powers 
Woo d 
Saws, or 
Thresh- 
ing Ma- 
chines are 
> invited to 
write for 





fifty-page panaphiet. ‘It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
P.O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 











WATERPROOF al 
WINDPROOF. theres 
Nothing Better than 











; |A postal brings sample and ge 
S name of nearest dealer. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, Chicago, | 














HEEBNER’S , .vei'ficaq Horse 


with Speed Ropeiater. 
orl 3 horses. 







— Catalogue. ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER OTTER 
with Crusher. Also Threshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn Seer a Drag and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 













When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are sim ee, strong, durable, most perfectl 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
with half the power required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without 
one of these machines. They are made ip all sizes 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
| PEVGSSS FS SSSSSF SSF SSS SSIS SSTS 
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|g MainSt,, ‘MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 
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o7ne EST 
Bull- 
fey Chicken- 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted, Coanbes Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE 

Box 10. Winchester, te O, ad 
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ANCORA COATS 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 
THERE IS MONEY IN IT! 
We are receiving shipments of high-grade 
breeding Nannies, selected by Wm. L. 
Black of Texas, author of above named 
book. 

They will be for sale at Hillsdale, Co- 
lumbia Co., -» where purchasers may 
examine and select in lots to suit at most 
reasonable prices. 

For particulars, write to 
WM.R. PAYNE &CO.,105 ReadeSt., N.Y. 


or to A. H. FITCH, HILLSDALE, N. Y. 


B.—We also have Mr. Black's new hook on sale, the 
ook published for Angora breeders and new beginners 
in Mohair industry. rice $3 postage prepaid. 
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‘DAWSON’S Golden Chaff, 


' Greatest yields of the year. One yield 36 bn. per 
} acre, thresher’s measure. White, plump, clean, 
) pure. ALSO GOLD COIN. $1 per bu., bags 15c. 


'O. C. Shepard Co. ERIS": 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this iournal- 


aon 
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Grain 


lodging means straw weakened be- 
cause the fertilizers are not well 
balanced. 


Potash 


in fertilizers prevents this and im- 


proves the grain. 


OUR BOOKS are not advertising catalogues, but are 
scientific publications, written by the most eminent agricul- 
tural authorities. We mail them FREE to all farmers upop 
request, Send your name and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 














SEPARATORS and POWERS 


for 1, 2and 3 horses, with governor; level 
oreventread. Catalogue free. 







Sweep Seven, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel Rollers Howere, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa, 





standard ROOFING 


ke others—it is better. It is Fire, Wind 
Water Prost being a perfect roof in every — vand at at 
the same time has the advantage of being low it n price, 
Fits the steepest or flattest roofs. Anybody can lay it, 
A knife and hammer are al! the tools necessary. Saves 
new or old roofing. Sample and Circulars free. 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


you money on 


THE A. F. SWAN CO., 





ene nEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Sheets either flat, corru- 
gated or“ V” crim No 
tools except a hatchet or 
hammer is needed to la 
the roofing. We furnis 
\ : free with each order 
enough paint to { 7 5 
cover and nailsto lay. Price rsqu2re, 2 
A 6qua4re means 100 square ft. rite for Free talogue 
Le 25 on General Merchandise, Chicago House 
recking Co., West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, Ll. 











We can sell your Farm 
for cash, no matter where 
located. Write us to-day. 
BELL BROS., 
Dept. E. Marysville, 0. 
If you want to buy a farm 
send for catalog No. 76. 














PROIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the ‘irst one on 
the equally important work or handling 
and selling it. The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 


Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches, vp. 250. Cloth, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 


Seen 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, If! 








